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IN THE sequences of the Edward G. Rob- 
inson gangland movies there used to be 
continuing concern with a gangland 
crime called “muscling in on the other 
guy’s territory.” Some of us who had 
_been criticizing conventional high school 
programs for years must have reacted to 
suspected commission of this crime in 
the academic cloisters when unprece- 
dented advances in science aroused co- 
pious and sharp criticism from outside 
the profession. At least unconsciously, 
many professors of education, as one 
group, must have resented the “muscling 
in” by professors of history and foreign 
languages. 

If we look back at the scene dispas- 
sionately, we have to admit that no criti- 


* An address given at the Teachers College, 
Columbia, Work Conference on Secondary 
Curriculum, July 20, 1959. 


cism could have been more devastating 
than the caustic reports (within educa- 
tion’s own ranks) of the American Youth 
Commission, the New York State Re- 
gents Inquiry into the Cost and Charac- 
ter of Education, and the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. Yet there was acceptance, at 
least on the theoretical level, of these 
criticisms, whereas there have been 
marked defensiveness and rejection of 
the evaluations and proposals made dur- 
ing the past few years. 

School people being no more unrea- 
sonable than others, there must be suffi- 
cient reason for the differences in re- 
sponse to the two waves of attack. It 
may be useful to compare certain aspects 
of the appraisals made in the 1930’s and 
1940's with the criticisms in the current 
period. 
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THE CRITICS 

To begin with, who has been identified 
with criticism in each case? In the earlier 
criticism the Albertys, Benjamins, Coreys, 
Mackenzies were people with long his- 
tories in common school education and 
the preparation of teachers. True, they 
were regarded by a number of high 
school teachers as well as by laymen as 
theorists, but none could deny firsthand 
contact with the scene. Current attacks 
seem to come mostly from those outside 
the profession and from college profes- 
sors in the academic disciplines. In the 
vanguard are journalists, military figures, 
and history professors. They make no 
apology for their lack of familiarity with 
education at the elementary and second- 
ary level. The academic college profes- 
sors, regarding education as essentially a 
matter of presenting the subject content 
of their disciplines, seem to fee] that 
their authority is above question, and 
that the persons who have merely spent 


a lifetime in teaching at the high school 
level and in research into the teaching— 
learning process should be properly re- 
spectful in their presence. 


THE OBJECTS CRITICIZED 


A delightful equivalence characterizes 
the objects being criticized then and 
now. In substance, high school programs 
in 1959 differ little, unfortunately, in 
most places from those in 1935. The pro- 
fessional critics of yesteryear were tak- 
ing to task high school programs as they 
knew them to be from actual firsthand 
experience. Today’s critics are attacking 
in reality the same program but they 
have little contact with the object of 
their concern and they believe that 
the fundamental reorganizations recom- 
mended by the earlier critics have taken 
place. They mistakenly recall a paradise 
in the 1930’s which simply did not exist. 


They also postulate a chaos today, also 
nonexistent, and blame it on the pro- 
fessionals in education. The change actu- 
ally is not in the schools but in the per- 
spectives of the critics and in the 
proposals for reform. 


FOCUS OF CRITICISM 


The rise of Fascism in Europe, World 
War II, and efforts to secure the peace 
placed a spotlight on democracy in ear- 
lier appraisals which is missing today de- 
spite the great ideological conflict of the 
Cold War. The obvious dislocations of 
the depression led to concern about so- 
cial institutions and needs for change. 
The depression also highlighted the fail- 
ure of schools, in their preoccupation 
with college preparation alone, to pro- 
vide meaningful employment prepara- 
tion. The individual came into focus 
more as a total personality than as a 
disembodied brain. Speaking this year at 
the annual conference of the Association 
for Childhood Education, President Har- 
old Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College 
succinctly stated the point of view: 


The fundamental principle of democratic 
education is that each child must be en- 
couraged, protected, loved, cherished, re- 
spected, and taught so that he may become 
the most that he is capable of becoming. 

Schools and colleges must be agencies for 
transforming and re-creating the values of 
each generation. If each child is to be given 
a chance to develop fully, the school and 
society should not simply impose an old set 
of values upon the new generation. If truth 
and ethical principle are to be learned by 
the child, he must rediscover truth and 
principle for himself with the guidance of 
sympathetic parents and teachers. . . . 

The progressive idea in education is to 
consider the child in his own reality, to 
bring his powers to fruition, and to give 
him a chance to serve his society in the 
ways best suited to his talents. The authori- 
tarian idea is to decide what are the needs 
of society for trained manpower and then 
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to set children to work in school to fill these 
needs. 

Today’s criticism claims that the pen- 
dulum has swung too far, although some 
observers think the pendulum’s move- 
ment has been appallingly slow. The 
academic critics feel—and a number of 
high school teachers agree vociferously 
—that the schools have assumed far more 
responsibility than the public ever wanted 
them to take and accordingly have ceased 
to perform well their major role—train- 
ing the intellect and imparting mental 
discipline. Admiral Rickover, for ex- 
ample, claims that we have substituted 
know-how subjects for solid learning; 
that we are surrendering to a tendency 
to fritter time away with instruction in 
the minutiae of daily life. 


SOURCES OF CRITICISM 


This criticism reflects the contrasting 
sources of the two eras of appraisal. Ob- 
viously, psychology and other behavioral 
sciences in the past half-century have 
given little support to the mental dis- 
cipline theory which today’s critics still 
espouse. The sources of this criticism are 
to be found in academic tradition, in a 
time-worn faith in the superiority of cer- 
tain subjects as “training for the mind.” 
This tradition is accompanied by the 
analogy often cited of the mind as a 
muscle which needs regular, systematic 
stretching. And it is sometimes said, 
sometimes implied, that the harder, the 
more distasteful, the more meaningless 
the task, the better for stretching the 
mind-muscle. Frankly, sitting in my arm- 
chair and philosophizing, I too find this 
doctrine attractive, but I am a hapless 
victim of modern psychology which 
tears away this comforting assurance 
that there must be some good in ill, after 
all; that a subject may be worth forcing 
on young people even though it has no 


appeal to them and no usefulness to them 
or to society. Max Lerner made short 
shrift of this defense of subjects through 
tradition alone in his address to the As- 
sociation for Higher Education last year 
and subsequently in a column, “Four 
Fallacies in Education,” in the New York 
Post. 

Noting a “fallacy about ‘academic’ and 
‘non-academic’ subjects,” Lerner writes: 


Suddenly our thinkers have made a great 
discovery, namely that some high schools 
and colleges are teaching a number of 
damn-fool courses, such as cosmetics and 
coed cooking and the physics of home light- 
ing. The result is a big outcry to scrap 
these and get back to mathematics and 
chemistry and history and the other sub- 
jects that are “academically valid.” 

I will join anyone in attacking whatever 
is mediocre, slack and easy in our educa- 
tional system. But some of the sleaziest and 
most mediocre teaching I have seen has been 
in the conventional “academic” courses, and 
some of the most exciting has been in the 
“new” courses which explore the frontiers 
of psychology, anthropology, philosophy 
and esthetics. Sure, let’s get rid of the mon- 
strosities meant to give students some easy 
academic credits. But I suspect anyone who 
tries to draw a line between subject mat- 
ters, calling some acceptable and others tabu. 


On the other hand, the critics of yes- 
terday took as sources dynamic princi- 
ples in learning theory and concern for 
the democratic tradition. These led to 
concern with the learner as an individual, 
to emphasis on active participation by 
the student in learning, and to a dual 
concept of integration—integration of 
subject matter in place of current frag- 
mentary specialization, and new integra- 
tions of experience by the organism as a 
definition of the learning process. Per- 
haps this matter of integration as much 
as anything else aroused the academic 
critics. The college specialist in a subject 
area ceased to be the center of the world 
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of learning. The subject was no longer 
both the means and the end in learning. 
In its place was a concern with the in- 
dividual’s total personality as the goal of 
schooling, and the means was such sub- 
ject matter as might be relevant. Con- 
tent was viewed as something which had 
to stand on its own merits, not on its 
virtue as the first step in a university 
specialization. 


LEARNING THEORY 


Still another contrast has been touched 
upon incidentally, the matter of learning 
theory. Yesterday’s critics looked upon 
learning as being dynamic, open-ended, 
purposeful, a matter of change in be- 
havior. Today’s critics have resuscitated 
the notion of learning as the storage of 
predetermined subject matter and tied to 
it the attractive but misleading labels of 
intellectual training and liberal education. 


PROPOSALS 


As should be expected, such contrast- 
ing approaches have led to conflicting 
proposals for action. Concern for a com- 
mon life in a democracy was basic to 
yesterday’s proposals for common learn- 
ings and general education programs, 
often with a high degree of integration 
of learning experiences. The proposals 
we hear today advocate the conventional 
curriculum of separate, unrelated sub- 
jects whose end lies in themselves. Learn- 
ing by doing meant laboratory practices 
in citizenship, projects, and participation 
of various kinds. Learning as the absorp- 
tion of information leads to a new em- 
phasis on lengthy homework assignments. 

In the past decade or two we have seen 
a gradual broadening of the concept of 
evaluation, outgrowing the sterile limita- 
tions of objective testing seemingly for 
its own sake. Evaluation has come in 
many places to be regarded as a process 


in learning, involving the learner as a 
participant. Our new guides are return- 
ing to testing for purposes of compari- 
son and for standardization of the cur- 
riculum. Soon after the launching of the 
first Russian satellite, President Eisen- 
hower called for a nation-wide testing 
program to seek out high school students 
with aptitude in science and mathematics. 
The urge to establish a national system 
for comparing one student with another 
has been reinforced by competition, real 
or imagined, for college admission. The 
snowball has gained such alarming pro- 
portions that the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board itself has found it neces- 
sary to advise parents against engaging 
coaching services for their children. 
Many of us are alarmed at the appar- 
ently unanimous advocacy of allegedly 
homogeneous grouping. This is a con- 
comitant of the resurgent academic tra- 
dition. Yet nothing in educational re- 
search supports homogeneous grouping 
as being better for bright, average, or 
slow students. Current research by the 
New York City Board of Education 
shows no differences among students of 
comparably high ability who have at- 
tended special schools in New York City, 
special Honors Schools within general 
neighborhood schools, special Honors 
Classes in high schools, or just regular, 
unadorned cross-section classes. The crit- 
ics of the earlier period advocated mixed 
groups because of their interest in every 
citizen’s understanding of other citizens. 
Today’s critics are looking only at their 
unproved conviction that knowledge may 
be stored more expeditiously when classes 
are grouped according to ability. 
Existing high school programs—at least 
in schools of adequate size—offer a great 
variety of courses. In many parts of the 
country, students select courses with 
guidance of the school staff and are pro- 
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grammed individually. Yet in many areas 
track programs are still common. The 
student enrolls in the college preparatory, 
commercial, general, vocational or other 
course at the beginning of his high school 
career, and his program is then fairly 
well mapped out for him. Even in elec- 
tive areas, a pattern must be followed. 
The track system entails less flexibility 
for individual planning than the older 
critics thought desirable. In addition, it 
establishes a hierarchy of courses within 
the school and an attendant ability group- 
ing. Newer critics seek either more track- 
ing, as Conant does, or return to the still 
earlier pattern of a single curriculum, as 
does Rickover, where all students follow 
a fairly well prescribed program or else 
give up the educational ghost. The philo- 
sophical issue lies in the difference be- 
tween suiting the program to the stu- 
dents or the students to a preconceived 
program. 


GUIDANCE 


Not only program, but guidance pro- 
posals reflect the differing premises of 
the two groups of critics. The earlier 
group sought adjustment to life and its 
demands; the later one is concerned only 


with preparation for college. Frank 
Bowles, President of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, had this to 
say to the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation earlier this year: 


The American secondary school as of 
today has been deprived of its mobility. 
By mobility I mean the freedom to set new 
goals, plan new programs, accept new re- 
sponsibilities—in other words, the freedom 
to develop diverse forms within the broad 
framework of secondary education. 

I read and I hear my evidence in reports, 
articles, books, speeches, and public docu- 
ments, all of which now: define the purpose 
of secondary education within terms essen- 
tially traditional. These terms acknowledge 


only two forms of secondary education— 
one which prepares for higher education, 
and one which fails to do so and is too 
often, for this reason and this reason only, 
denounced. 

This definition of the secondary school’s 
role is important for three reasons: first, 
because it gives to secondary schools as 
their major task a fixed task; second, be- 
cause it does not accept any but traditional 
methods of carrying out that task; third, 
because it represents or appears to repre- 
sent public opinion—and public opinion 
operating through the peculiar political 
heritage of local control of primary and 
secondary education has, at least for the 
time being, established this point of view. 

. . it is now about forty years since the 
idea of mass secondary education—then 
totally new—encountered the entrenched 
concept of secondary education as college 
preparation. In the end, both have won. 
Mass education is numerically stronger with 
its own curricular arrangements, but it has 
lost in a bid to control the curriculum. Col- 
lege preparation, numerically weaker, has 
been established as the primary task and is 
in the intellectual ascendancy. 


But saddest of all is the blithe igno- 
rance or neglect of research which would 
warrant the program advocated by the 
earlier critics as a sounder method of 
preparing for college as well as a better 
wav of meeting life’s demands. Once and 
for all the Fight-Year Study should have 
established this fact. Unfortunately, to- 
day’s critics have no long-time back- 
ground in secondary education and little 
familiarity with research that has been 
done. They may thus make their claims 
unfettered by the findings of the Fight- 
Year Study, a parallel study by the 
Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, and by numerous 
studies carried out on a smaller scale else- 
where which do not support the tradi- 
tional college preparatory program as 
the best or the only way of getting 
ready for higher education. 

Of basic significance in the guidance 
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issue is the approach of the critics. The 
older critics supported what Harold Tay- 
lor calls the progressive idea, focusing on 
the individual, his needs, and his po- 
tential participation in and contribution 
to the culture. Today’s critics unwittingly 
begin with the authoritarian idea, seek- 
ing to force the child into the mould of 
current national or social needs. The first 
starts with a sense of responsibility to 
the individual, taking his gifts and handi- 
caps into consideration. The second seeks 
the gifts and implies rejection of the 
average and the handicapped. 

A sober look at secondary schools in 
the past quarter-century will reveal no 
startling changes in either direction. It is 
my feeling that the movement, however 
slow, in directions advocated by the first 
set of critics has been retarded by the 
new attacks, and in some places the move 
forward—as I see it—has been reversed. 
More noticeable has been the joyous re- 
affirmation by schools that never sought 
to change their traditional goals, points 
of view, and programs. | know one man 
who says, “Education is the darnedest 
thing: simply by standing still, come 
twenty years you're in the forefront of 
new movements.” 

A number of questions about contem- 
porary secondary education trouble me. 
For one thing, I am concerned about in- 
tellectual endeavor in our high schools. 
I know that the old assign-study-recite- 
test routine did not stimulate much in the 
way of creative thinking or of real men- 
tal effort, but I am not convinced that 
we are doing as well as we ought to in 
this regard even where new programs 
are in effect. I’m concerned here with 
the quality of student thinking, not 
simply the amount of information dis- 
pensed or homework required. 

Second, one of the things that distresses 
me when I visit secondary schools is the 
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lack of purpose generally evident. Young- 
sters are rarely intrinsically interested in 
what the school offers. Remove the grad- 
ing system, report cards, attendance re- 
quirements, diploma and college entrance 
requirements, and the students simply 
wouldn’t be there. How did we ever . 
arrive at the “fix” we are in, where 
youngsters go daily through a rigmarole 
that makes no sense to them except in its 
rewards and punishments? The proposals 
of the latter-day critics are likely to ag- 
gravate this situation, too. 

Third, I am scared by the intellectual, 
social, and ethical values that character- 
ize the dominant pattern in American 
life today. Anyone who denies the 
strength of the “What's in it for me?” 
motive is simply looking through rose- 
colored glasses. The stress of our “afflu- 
ent society” upon personal comfort and 
acquisition as primary values gives me a 
feeling that our culture is drifting to- 
ward sterility and meaninglessness. Is 
this all that life has to offer? What part 
does the school play in a culture domi- 
nated at least momentarily by highly 
material values? 

Fourth, I am convinced that we need 
a new pattern in the organization, financ- 
ing, and control of school systems. I do 
not believe that the local school board 
is the best means we can develop for op- 
erating school systems that have national 
and international ramifications. I am 
equally convinced that national, central- 
ized patterns that characterize European ' 
education are undesirable. I believe that 
schools should be close to the people and 
should enlist citizen participation in plan- . 
ning. But I have seen too many cases of 
groups with axes to grind being allowed 
to speak for the whole public, of dema- 
gogues replacing top educators. We have 
taken many years to arrive at a sense of 
professionalism—and have not yet suc- 
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ceeded—because (1) at times we have 
let provincial, uninformed, uneducated, 
narrow-sighted persons run school sys- 
tems by virtue of election to school 
boards, and (2) we have encouraged 
the thought that the schools are every- 
body’s business, and as a corollary that 
you don’t need to know much about the 
school business to run them. 

Who should make decisions for our 
high schools? What are functions of pro- 
fessionals and nonprofessionals in the 


planning process? Is there any better unit 
for control and finance than the local 
board as one alternative and federal op- 
eration as the other? 


With this look at appraisals of second- 
ary education in the past and present, 
we should be ready to consider what 
makes for a good school program today 
and in the near future. The past, as the 
Archives Building in Washington affirms, 
is prologue. 


Interaction of Education and 


Industry in England 


Berore World War II the vast major- 
ity of boys and girls entering industry 
in England did so after an elementary 
school education ending at age fourteen. 
Among these young people were many 
of high intelligence and solid determina- 
tion who made their way to posts of 
managerial esponsibility by their day- 
to-day service to their firms and by dint 
of hard study in their scanty spare time.’ 
Indeed, industry did not normally look 
to secondary education for its recruits, 
save in respect to its administrative and 
higher clerical posts, and its interest in 
the universities was confined to drawing 
from them relatively small numbers of 
engineers, physicists, and chemists. 

The situation now, of course, is very 
different. Not only more of the grammar 
schools but also larger numbers of the 

“new” secondary schools, whether sec- 
ondary modern, secondary technical, or 
comprehensive, are keeping their ablest 
and most purposeful boys and girls until 
they are sixteen or older. Therefore, in 


1 Management Succession, a recent research 
study published by the Action Society Trust, 
shows that half of all those occupying mana- 
gerial positions did not have a grammar school 
education and that four out of ten senior man- 
agers and seven out of ten junior managers 
started at bottom, as manual or clerical 
workers, lau .atory assistants, or salesmen. 
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order to ensure a supply of able recruits, 
industry can no longer confine its atten- 
tion to those who leave school as soon as 
the compulsory school-leaving age of 
fifteen is reached. Advances in produc- 
tion and organizational techniques, and 
the realization that mastery of them alone 
can counterbalance Britain’s loss of capi- 
tal resources and bargaining power, have 
made knowledge and skill qualities some- 
thing to be sought out and developed, 
rather than, as in the past, commodities 
to be bought on the open market. 

In order to understand the response of 
both education and industry to the new 
situation it is necessary to take into ac- 
count the attitudes, often not fully ap- 
preciated, that they have inherited from 
the past. In the first place, the strength 
of the tradition of “liberal education,” 
stemming from the older universities and 
the Public Schools and permeating all 
higher education in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, resulted in scientific and certainly 
technological subjects being consigned 
to the periphery of educational thinking 
and policy. In those institutions that grew 
up to provide instruction in these subjects 
—the university colleges and technical 
colleges in manufacturing towns—little 
financial help was available to the full- 
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time student and emphasis was almost 
entirely upon part-time study. 

In the second place, the persistence of 
apprenticeship, with strong pressure from 
organized labor that boys should begin 
to “serve their time” as soon as possible 
after the compulsory school-leaving age 
had been reached, inhibited the develop- 
ment of technical day schools and made 
night schoo] the accepted vehicle for 
further study. 


-REFORMULATION OF THE 
APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM 


The new approach to apprenticeship 
dates from 1942, when the Ministry of 
Labour set up consultations between both 
sides of industry, represented by the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the 
Trades Union Congress. The purpose of 
these consultations was to discover how 
existing methods of recruitment and 
training of entrants for skilled occupa- 
tions could be improved. Three years 
later a report was issued which urged 
that in each industry there should be set 
up a National Joint Apprenticeship and 
Training Council, charged with devising 
appropriate training schemes and with 
promoting their adoption by individual 
firms. These schemes, which have now 
been drawn up for some 110 occupations, 
follow in most respects the traditional 
pattern. That is, they are concerned with 
the training of craftsmen in the skilled 
trades and usually provide for a five- 
year period of apprenticeship ending at 
age twenty-one. What was new, however, 
was the insistence that practical training 
be linked with further education, it be- 
ing laid down in practically all cases that, 
until age eighteen at least, the young 
employee should be released one day 
each week to attend classes related to his 
trade. Here the schemes were influenced 
by national policy in the educational field 


which, as expressed in the Education Act 
of 1944, laid down that compulsory part- 
time education should be provided in 
county colleges for all young people be- 
tween the time when they left school 
and their reaching age eighteen. “County 
colleges,” in the sense of distinctive in- 
stitutions concerned very largely with 
general education, did not materialize, but 
it became accepted by local education 
authorities that they should make every 
effort to provide day-release classes for 
those whose firms gave them opportuni- 
ties to attend. As a result, one of the most 
significant developments of the postwar 
years has been the increase in the num- 
bers of young people attending classes 
in their firms’ time and being paid by the 
latter to do so. Whereas in 1938 only 
some 50,000 benefited from “day-re 
lease,” the number is now over 400,000. 

The drafting of over one hundred ap- 
prenticeship schemes and the acceptance 
of the principle that working time should 
be set aside for further education are 
substantial achievements, seen against the 
background of the prewar years. A 
framework of relationships between edu- 
cation and industry has been created 
which, despite—or perhaps because of— 
its weaknesses, demonstrates the need for 
further advance. 

These weaknesses are indeed consider- 
able. It is clear, as has been strikingly 
brought home by the results of de- 
tailed investigation,? that practical train- 
ing within industry is rarely in the hands 
of skilled and trained instructors, that 
courses followed in technical colleges are 
often too advanced and “theoretical” for 
the average young craftsman, and that 
much of what is done under the guise of 
apprenticeship is wasteful of the time 


2 Gertrude Williams, Recruitment to Skilled 
Trades (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1957). 
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and effort of those concerned. Moreover, 
although “blueprints” for apprenticeship 
now exist, they are backed by no statu- 
tory authority that can insist on each 
industry and each firm doing its share. 
What is involved, therefore, in consider- 
ing how the framework already devised 
can be filled out, is the fundamental ques- 
tion of the responsibility of industry as 
a whole for the production of the skill 
that it needs. This major issue will be 
considered later, but first it is necessary 
to consider other aspects of the coming 
together of training within industry and 
further education. 


EXTENSION OF 
APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM 


Together with the efforts to give new 
form and meaning to the training of 
craftsmen there has been very substantial 
concern regarding the supply and train- 
ing of workers for the technical and 
professional levels. Such workers cannot, 
of course, be any longer recruited in suf- 
ficient numbers from among the abler 
craftsmen, as was the general practice in 
the nineteenth century. Nor is the con- 
cept of full-time study, save for those of 
high academic ability, consonant with 
the essentially “practical” temper of Eng- 
lish industry or with the selective char- 
acter of English universities. The solu- 
tion arrived at has been the simple one 
of evolving various grades of higher ap- 
prenticeships, for which specified levels 
of school achievement are required and 
in which technical studies play a very 
important part. 

Thus there are apprenticeships (gener- 
ally designated as “technician” or “staff” 
apprenticeships to distinguish them from 
craft apprenticeships proper) for boys of 
sixteen or seventeen who leave school 
with Ordinary Level passes in the Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education in Mathe- 
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matics and Science subjects.* Such boys 
aim at gaining Ordinary National and 
Higher National Certificates* which, 
though designed to meet the needs of 
the practising technician and technolo- 
gist, are concerned with the fundamental 
disciplines of applied science rather than 
with the actual processes of production. 
On the other hand, the practical training 
undergone by those studying for these 
certificates may follow very closely in 
its early stages that given to craft ap- 
prentices, especially in firms too small to 
make effective graded schemes feasible. 

At a higher level still there are the ap- 
prenticeships designed for boys of eight- 
een or nineteen who hold “Advanced 
Level” passes in the General Certificate 
of Education and who, since few sec- 
ondary modern school or secondary 
technical school boys can reach this 
standard, come from the grammar 
schools or the independent Public 
Schools. These boys are the future re- 
search workers, technologists, and mana- 
gers and their training may be phased 
in several ways. In some cases they spend 
alternate periods of six months in full- 
time study at a technical college and in 
practical training at the works; in others, 


8 This represents a relatively high level of 
achievement, since the General Certificate of 
Education is designed for the 20 per cent of 
the school population entering the selective 
grammar schools (although other boys and 
girls are not debarred from taking it, and are 
even encouraged to do so, if they can reach 
the standard required). 

*The Ordinary National Certificate, which 
requires normally three years of part-time study 
and the Higher National Certificate, requiring 
at least two further years, form the main 
route leading to acknowledged status in many 
branches of engineering, building, and other 
technologies. Their “national” standing is at- 
tested by the conditions of their award being 
agreed upon by major professional institutions 
(for example, Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Institute of Physics) and by the Ministry of 
Education. 
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after a year at the works, they are given 
university or other full-time courses at 
their firms’ expense and continue their 
training during vacations spent in the 
works and complete it during a final year 
following graduation.5 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
NEW PATTERN 


The classification of entrants into in- 
dustry into three main groups (omit- 
ting, of course, the vast and heterogenous 
mass of unskilled workers)® is necessarily 
rough and does not reflect the increas- 
ingly fine distinctions being drawn be- 


5 A very important development in the field 
of higher technological education in Great 
Britain has been the institution of the Diploma 
in Technology. This is a qualification awarded 
by a government-sponsored National Council 
for Technological Awards, and is awarded for 
success in a course of university honors degree 
standard taken in a technical college. Its sig- 
nificance is that it seeks, through courses of a 
“sandwich” nature, to integrate college and 
work experience and to gear theoretical studies 
very closely to industrial needs. The Diploma 
in Technology has, despite its being introduced 
as recently as 1957, already established its posi- 
tion, the numbers enrolled in courses leading 
to this award already having passed the 2,500 
mark. 

® Detailed statistics of the various categories 
discussed are not available, since what each 
firm or combine does is very much its own 
affair and no reports or returns are required 
by the Apprenticeship Councils for each in- 
dustry referred to earlier. However, on enter- 
ing employment for the first time boys and 
girls have to state their occupation for Na- 
tional Insurance purposes (for example, in 
order to be registered for unemployment pay, 
sickness benefits, and so forth). They are then 
classified under four heads by the Youth Em- 
ployment officer or Ministry of Labour official 
responsible: (1) Apprenticeship, or learnership, 
to skilled crafts (including employment lead- 
ing later to Apprenticeship); (2) Employment 
leading to recognized professional qualifica- 
tions; (3) Clerical employment; and (4) Other 
employment. 

The latest available evidence indicates that 
about one-third of all school-leavers (who 
total about half a million per year at present) 
fall within one of the first three categories. 


tween different forms of higher ap- 
prenticeships. It does suffice to indicate, 
however, that industry is accepting and 
building upon the selective role of the 
educational system. In this context the 
most important feature of the latter is 
that it now sends out boys and girls dis- 
tinguishable as those who have had no 
proved success in examinations, those 
who have a General Certificate of Edu- 
cation with a significant number of passes 
at O level, and those who have achieved 
one or more A-level passes. For each 
level, industrial education and training 
schemes have been devised to take into 
account length of school life and per- 
formance. Some have seen a danger, 
indeed, that recruitment to responsible 
positions in industry will take on an in- 
creasingly rigid and hierarchical pattern 
and that it will become impossible for 
any fifteen-year-old secondary modern 
school-leaver to climb to managerial 
rank. The general tendency, however, is 
for firms to keep all routes open and for 
transfer from one type of apprenticeship 
to another and from one type of course 
to another to be encouraged. Neverthe- 
less, a longer school life and a solidly 
based secondary education are more im- 
portant than ever before in England. 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that the 
fifteen-year-old school-leaver is at a great 
disadvantage in competing against those 
who enter employment a year or two 
later with a background in English, mathe- 
matics, and science that he does not have. 
Moreover, there are those who remain 
at their grammar schools until age eight- 
een or nineteen and enter upon student 
apprenticeships and, at a higher level still, 
those who enter industry with a univer- 
sity degree or equivalent qualification. 
Differentiation among school-leavers 
of another kind has resulted from the 
growth and expansion of “day-release.” 
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Before the war, when it was relatively 
unusual for young wage earners to be 
released for purposes of study during 
working hours, a boy’s progress toward 
a technical qualification depended not so 
much on the attitude of his employers as 
upon his own willingness to use his eve- 
nings for the purpose. Evening study is 
still general in England and is often 
coupled with day-release schemes, but 
those who can follow only this path are 
competing with many others who have 
the advantage of attendance at day classes. 
Moreover, most of the highest qualifica- 
tions, and especially the Diploma in 
Technology, stipulate that time shall be 
spent in gaining practical industrial ex- 
perience and, in fact, are effectively con- 
fined to those who are employed by or 
can secure attachment to firms prepared 
to cooperate with technical colleges 
operating “sandwich” courses. Further- 
more, professional institutions are becom- 
ing increasingly critical of the adequacy 
of part-time study and the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers has pointed out that, 
in view of a stiffening of its requirements 
for membership, the “main route to pro- 
fessional engineering through student ap- 
prenticeship will be by way of sandwich 
courses.”? 


INDUSTRY AND EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


It can be argued that the shifting of 
emphasis from evening study to day-re- 
lease, sandwich, and full-time courses is 
challenging the principles upon which the 
administration of education as a public 
service has been developed in England. 

The functions of educational admin- 
istration may be defined as the provision 


? The Institution of Electrical Engineers, The 
Education and Training of Student Appren- 
tices in Electrical Engineering (London, 1958), 


p- 22. 


of educational facilities; the selection of 
those to benefit from them; and the crea- 
tion of means, generally in the form of 
grants or scholarships, by which those 
selected may be enabled to use the facili- 
ties made available. Thus, while courses 
of study in universities and especially in 
technical colleges have very closely re- 
flected industrial needs, they have been 
open to all who could, with or without 
the help of public funds, find the time to 
attend. 

Now, however, while facilities for 
technical education are still, with few 
exceptions,* provided by the educational 
system within its own schools and col- 
leges, the decision as to who shall benefit 
by them rests more and more with indi- 
vidual industrial concerns. Indeed, in- 
dustry has developed a range of scholar- 
ships which compete very effectively 
with those provided by the state, the 
local education authorities, and the uni- 
versities. A number of large concerns, 
such as the National Coal Board, provide 
scholarships for university studies that 
are, unlike those offered by the Ministry 
of Education and the local education 
authorities, quite unrelated to parental 
income.® Many others send carefully se- 


8 The extent to which industry is a direct 
provider of education, general or technical, is 
small. There are training workshops and labo- 
ratories and training sections for advanced re- 
search workers within large concerns, but their 
— is to supplement, or, in some cases, to 
go beyond the work of the technical colleges 
rather than to replace the latter. There are 
also a score of large firms or industries that 
have their own centers for management train- 
ing. 
® All students admitted to full-time courses 
in universities and technical colleges are eligi- 
ble for grants from the Ministry of Education 
or their local education authorities to cover 
the total cost of fees and maintenance. These 
grants, however, are graded according to pa- 
rental income. Thus the son of poor parents 
may have all his expenses paid, while the son 
of well-to-do parents will receive little or no 
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lected young employees to sandwich 
courses in technical colleges and other 
institutions and pay their salaries during 
the whole period of attendance. In this 
way, industry is taking an increasingly 
significant part in the administration of 
higher education, sharing with the statu- 
tory educational system some of its most 
important functions and especially those 
associated with the distribution of op- 
portunity. 

An industrial concern has not, of 
course, any definite hold over those 
whom it sponsors in this way. No pre- 
miums are exacted and it is legally im- 
possible for a firm which, for example, 
has paid for a young man to go through 
a university, to require that he should join 
the firm after completing his course, al- 
though it is understood that he will nor- 
mally do so. Moreover, there is no ob- 
stacle to his moving elsewhere at any 
time during his subsequent service. From 
the point of view of the trainee, of 


course, he has clearly all to gain by mak- 
ing a good start with a firm which is 
closely interested in the use that can be 
made of his knowledge and skill. 


IMPACT OF INDUSTRY 
ON THE SCHOOLS 


In view of the demand for more and 
more highly trained scientific and tech- 
nical personnel, it is interesting to note 
that there is virtually complete unanimity 
that secondary education should remain 
general rather than become vocational in 
character. Yet this is the case, the view 
being that the schools should give as 
broad an educational background as pos- 
sible with particular reference to English, 


help. Hence scholarships offered by industrial 
concerns which impose no “means test” have 
obvious attraction for the latter, provided that 
he is prepared to make an early decision on his 
future career. 


mathematics, and science upon which, if 
adequately mastered, the superstructure 
of technical knowledge can be built. It 
is, indeed, within the schools themselves 
that the need is most keenly felt for pre- 
technical courses as a means of giving 
“reality” to the curriculum. 

Nevertheless, the influence of industry 
has made itself felt in a number of ways, 
one of which has been the building of 
a bridge between the industrial world 
and the Public Schools. 

Traditionally, the English Public 
School is associated in the minds of most 
people, at home and abroad, with careers 
in government service, law, politics, the 
church, or family businesses. Since before 
the war, however, a group of far-sighted 
headmasters have realized that if their 
schools are to continue their main func- 
tion of providing leaders in all important 
aspects of national life, attention must 
be paid to the scientific and technological 
aspects of industry. In fact, as early as 
1936 the Public Schools Employment 
Bureau (now the Public Schools Ap- 
pointments Board) was founded with 
this aim partly in mind. It now plays an 
important part in bringing boys in some 
two hundred leading schools into touch 
with the opportunities which are availa- 
ble to them. 

The major problem which the schools 
have had to face is lack of capital with 
which to build and equip laboratories on 
the scale needed if they are to turn out 
the science specialists so urgently re- 
quired. It is difficult to see how, in fact, 
many could have hoped to compete ef- 
fectively with grant-aided schools if it 
had not been for the setting up of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Science 
through which some one hundred and 
fifty firms have made available four mil- 
lion pounds to promote science teaching 
in nearly three hundred Public Schools 
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and independent schools. The great fee- 
charging schools have been assured of 
their place in the technological age, since 
there is no doubt that their prestige will 
make their products welcome in higher 
managerial posts. 

Among grant-aided schools the influ- 
ence of industry has been less direct, but 
has been felt through the efforts made 
to bring attractive training schemes to 
the notice of teachers and parents. In ad- 
dition these schools are, by the nature 
of their links with central and local gov- 
ernment, sensitive to the broad trend of 
national policy which, in recent years, 
has been dominated by the need for more 
scientists, technologists, and technicians. 
Despite the serious shortage of science 
teachers, the number of boys specializing 
in science in grammar school sixth forms 
has more than doubled in the past ten 
years. There is, however, in the grammar 
schools, little concern with the building 
up of purely technical studies, in the 
sense of extensive programs of work in 
machine-shop engineering, draughtsman- 
ship, and what, in short, go in America 
under the heading of industrial arts. In- 
deed, practical work is often limited to 
elementary woodwork and metalwork in 
the junior forms. This is because boys 
who remain in the grammar schools un- 
til age eighteen or nineteen are preparing 
for the higher professional courses in 
universities and technical colleges in 
which a thorough grounding in mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry is all-im- 
portant. 

In the secondary modern and second- 
ary technical schools, which are mainly 
concerned with boys leaving at age fif- 
teen or sixteen to take up craft or techni- 
cal apprenticeships, it might be expected 
that industry would press for inclusion 
in the curriculum of more and more vo- 
cational subjects. This is by no means 


the case. Here also the general feeling is 
that the schools should concentrate upon 
general education and, apart from ac- 
quainting boys with the use of hand and 
simple machine tools, leave trade training 
to industry itself. In such schools, tech- 
nical subjects, whether related to engi- 
neering, building, commerce, catering, 
or other fields, occupy only about a 
quarter of the timetable. Moreover, the 
more able the boy or girl the greater the 
likelihood that he or she will be en- 
couraged to build up a solid basis of 
academic subjects that will prove valu- 
able at a technical college later. It is true 
that “workshop” and other practical sub- 
jects related to future employment have 
become an integral and important part 
of secondary education in England, not 
because of the demands of employers 
but because teachers and educationists 
have found in them a means of giving 
obvious purpose to school work. 


INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION 
ON INDUSTRY 


It would be a mistake to assume that 
industry is consciously seeking domina- 
tion in the new relationships which it is 
establishing with education. On the con- 
trary, industrial firms, in setting up their 
education and training departments, have 
accepted many of the assumptions and 
practices of the educational world. Thus 
the care which is devoted to new en- 
trants is not restricted to training in the 
narrow sense of the term. What, in fact, 
is remarkable is the extent to which in- 
dustry has taken over from the schools 
the idea of out-of-school activities as a 
means of developing personality and 
character. A well-known example is fur- 
nished by the Outward Bound Centres,’® 


10 The Outward Bound Trust is the expres- 
sion of the need felt to extend to youths in 
industry opportunities for outdoor adventure 


| | 
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situated in the more rugged regions of 
Wales and Scotland, where boys (and 
less frequently girls) go for mountain- 
walking, climbing, sailing, and other vig- 
ourous outdoor pursuits, all expenses be- 
ing met by the firms that employ them. 
There are also the part-outdoor, part- 
indoor courses lasting for a week, of the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs. 
These are called Adjustment to Industry 
courses, and show a mixture of influences 
emanating from the out-of-class activi- 
ties in schools, the youth club movement, 
and residential forms of adult education. 
Throughout the whole, runs the typi- 
cally English idea that the best personal 
qualities, and especially leadership, can 
be fostered within a setting of leisure 
rather than of work. Other manifesta- 
tions of the same approach are to be 
found in the Apprentices’ Associations 
existing within individual firms, which 
sponsor debates, social evenings, rambles 
and team-games and which serve, as do 
their counterparts in the schools, to de- 
velop the social qualities of those who 
take part. 

The education and training depart- 
ments of large firms are, therefore, 
emerging as educational institutions in 
their own right. They are responsible 
for placing recruits in their appropriate 
grades, for watching over their progress 
and transferring them, as necessary, from 
one course to another, for arranging their 
admission to technical colleges and fol- 
lowing every step in their careers, for 
promoting the leisure-time activities just 
described and for equipping, staffing 
and devising the programs of training 
workshops within their own firms. 


of the kind enjoyed by boys in the more pro- 
gressive Public Schools. It has been financed 
and supported by prominent industrialists who 
see in it a means to cultivate in their apprentices 
and trainees qualities of initiative, determina- 
tion, and self-reliance. 


The organization of such departments 
may be undertaken by men who have 
proved themselves in other administra- 
tive posts, but increasingly the education 
and training function is demanding the 
services of specialists who enter industry 
themselves as trainees and gain experi- 
ence by moving from one firm to an- 
other. Such men are now developing a 
sense of common purpose which is in- 
creasingly finding expression through the 
courses and conferences organized by 
such national bodies as the British As- 
sociation for Commercial and Industrial 
Education, the Institute of Personnel 
Management, and the British Institute of 
Management. There has already been 
some mention of the formation of a pro- 
fessional association or institute for this 
new group and of developing courses 
within the general framework of man- 
agement studies to meet their special 
needs. 


ULTIMATE RESPONSIBILITY 


Much of what has been said applies, 
of course, to the larger and higher or- 
ganized firms and combines, such as the 
National Coal Board, British Railways, 
the Iron and Steel Federation, English 
Electric, Bristol Aeroplanes, and perhaps 
two or three hundred lesser but still very 
considerable concerns. Only these have 
the resources and the hundreds or thou- 
sands of young people in training which 
make coherent and comprehensive 
schemes possible, although many firms 
with far smaller resources arrange for 
their craft apprentices to be released dur- 
ing working hours to attend their local 
technical college, and attempt to make 
their instruction “on the job” systematic 
and progressive. What is important is not 
the over-all magnitude of the trend de- 
scribed but the emergence of a core of 
assumptions and practices which are ac- 
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cepted as the foundations upon which 
education and training can be “institution- 
alized” in occupational fields in which 
this has not hitherto been the case. Thus 
the basic principles underlying the new 
forms of apprenticeship are at present 
being extended to commercial occupa- 
tions.’ 

There are, however, a multitude of un- 
solved problems which are tending to 
hinder advance and which lie far deeper 
than the organizational level. Ultimately 
they arise from the very different natures 
of education and industry, the two struc- 
tures which are involved. The former is 
concerned primarily with the all-round 
development of young people and with 
making knowledge available to individ- 
uals able and willing to profit from it. 
Industry, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the production of goods and serv- 
ices, and while the trained intelligence 
and skill of those who work within it 
are vital to its success, they represent 
means and not ends. A concern, for 
example, that operated excellent schemes 
for training, would go out of business if 
it could not sell its products owing to 
their high price or to other economic 
conditions. In short, the kinds of rela- 
tionships at present existing in England 
between education and certain highly de- 
veloped areas of industry depend upon 
conditions which are by no means stable 
even in times of relative prosperity. 

This is clearly to be seen if attention 

‘Commercial education has grown up hap- 
hazardly around a multitude of examination 
systems developed by professional and volun- 
tary organizations. Day-release is little devel- 
oped and preparation for examinations is a 
matter for part-time study carried out in 


evening classes or correspond- 
ence “colleges.” Clerical skills (for example, 
shorthand and typewriting) are introduced in 
the later stages of the secondary school cur- 
riculum in some girls’ schools and are also learnt 
in post-school courses in both publicly main- 
tained and private colleges. 


is turned to the problems of the bulge in 
the number of school-leavers. Owing to 
the increase in the birth rate following 
the war the numbers of boys and girls 
reaching the statutory school-leaving age 
of fifteen will rise from the 613,000 of 
1956 tO 929,000 in 1962. It is therefore 
necessary to expand the provision for 
apprenticeships of all kinds very rapidly 
if the present proportion of skilled work- 
ers is to be maintained. But such a pro- 
gram of expansion of the training func- 
tion, with the expense that day-release 
and other schemes involve, while in the 
long-term interests of industry and pos- 
sibly practicable in very large concerns, 
is not economically possible over the 
whole industrial field. 

To deal with this immediate and press- 
ing problem, a number of solutions are 
being discussed. One already imple- 
mented on a small scale is “group appren- 
ticeship” in which a number of firms join 
in providing facilities for training; an- 
other is the creation by local education 
authorities of “apprenticeship centres” 
somewhat on the lines of the French 
centres dapprentissage; still another is 
the assumption of responsibility by each 
industry for the training of its young 
workers, levying on the resources of its 
members for this purpose. Finally there 
are suggestions that the government, 
either by subsidies or by tax remissions, 
should relieve industry of some of the 
financial burden of training. 

So far, however, no decisive action has 
been taken. A recent government com- 
mittee’* went no further than advising 
that an over-all National Apprenticeship 
Council should be set up, “with the spe- 

12 Composed of representatives of the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the General Coun- 
cil of the Trades Union Congress, and the 
Boards of Nationalised Industries. Its report, 


Training for Skill, was published by Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office in January, 1958. 
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cific function of keeping apprenticeship 
in general under review,” and it was 
made clear that this Council (now duly 
constituted), should confine itself to col- 
lecting and disseminating information. It 
has no executive power and its purpose 
is “to help, encourage and, if necessary, 
to exhort.” 

It seems likely that in the fairly near 
future there will be many types of ex- 
pedients put forward to deal with the 
bulge of school-leavers and also to re- 
fine and extend “higher” apprenticeships. 
Each scheme as it emerges will, of course, 
have to contend with resistant elements 
within employers’ associations, trade 
unions, and professional associations and 
with sectional interests within the educa- 
tional system itself. A weighty body of 
opinion expressed by specialized educa- 
tional journals (The Times Educational 
Supplement and Technology) under the 
same contro] as The Times and hence 


representative of established and con- 
servative opinion, urges that government 
action is essential.!% 

Ultimately what is involved, in fact, 
are issues which are not basically educa- 
tional or industrial in the narrower senses 
of these terms, but which are linked with 
the total structure of the technological 
society characteristic of the twentieth 
century. This being so, the problems 
which have to be faced in England 
(though not necessarily her attempts to 
solve them) are of general significance. 


18 Commenting on the problem of the bulge, 
The Times Educational Supplement stated re- 
cently: “There have been doubts about the 
wisdom of letting the Government interfere 
even more than they do with the detailed run- 
ning of industry. The dangers of this are 
probably exaggerated: industry has been inter- 
fered with quite a lot since the days of laissez 
faire. What is important is that the lives of 


young people should not be wasted simply 


cause there are a lot of them.” 


Elementary School ‘Testing Programs 
Problems and Practices 


FRANCES E. CROOK * 
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Concern about the effective use of 
standardized tests is widespread to- 
day. Administrators, teachers, guidance 
officers, and many other school workers 
are likely to have strong opinions on the 
subject of testing. Some may feel that 
teachers do not understand the techni- 
cal aspects of testing well enough to pre- 
vent gross misuse of the results; teachers 
may think that the test makers are too 
far removed from the school situation; 
others may consider that many testing 
programs are a waste of time. Most would 
agree, however, on the qualities to be de- 
sired in a good testing program, and one 
does not have to search far to find a dis- 
cussion of such qualities. It is more dif- 
ficult to find reports of difficulties in- 
volved in earrying out a testing program 
or of procedures which are successful, 
reports which probably become buried 
in local school records or are handed 
down by word of mouth. 

As a broader concept of the purposes 
of elementary school testing has de- 
veloped, the testing program has become 
more closely integrated with the total 


* Professor Crook is a former American 
Educational Research Association Fellow in 
Educational Measurement and test editor with 
World Book Company. 


school program. It still has its adminis- 
trative values, but at the elementary 
school level in particular it should have 
even greater value in improving instruc- 
tion. Teachers should be able to use the 
results of standardized tests to gain more 
knowledge of their pupils and thus be 
in a position to plan appropriate methods 
and curricula. The results of tests, stand- 
ardized as well as teacher-made, should 
be useful in helping teachers to evaluate 
their own teaching. When tests are so 
used, it is important that they be properly 
chosen to reflect the aims of instruction, 
and it is especially important that teach- 
ers be concerned with and feel a part of 
the testing program. 

In schools, now becoming rarer, where 
testing programs are conceived as being 
mainly of concern to administrators who 
want information to help them in sort- 
ing pupils into appropriate niches or in 
making decisions about the effectiveness 
of the curriculum, it may be desirable 
for the testing program to be planned 
and conducted entirely by administra- 
tive officials, with the teachers partici- 
pating, if at all, only in giving and scor- 
ing the tests. Of course the tests need to 
be wisely chosen and the program, if it 
is to be effective, should be systematic 
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and comprehensive. However, even in 
the use of tests for purely administrative 
purposes, the classroom teacher is a key 
person. When the teachers are not aware 
of the objectives of the testing program 
and do not have a knowledge of suitable 
techniques for administering, scoring, and 
interpreting tests, they may invalidate 
the results by coaching their pupils be- 
fore a test is given, by giving them extra 
time during the test, or by creating an 
atmosphere of fear and tension. 

It seems likely that the kind of testing 
program in a school will have consider- 
able influence on teachers’ attitudes to- 
ward testing, as well as on the effective- 
ness of their use of test results. Teachers 
will have a more positive attitude toward 
standardized tests if they have an oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions about the 
choice of tests or if they are represented 
on the committee in charge of the testing 
program. It is also reasonable to expect 
that more effective use of test results will 
be made in schools where teachers re- 
ceive competent assistance in interpret- 
ing results. One specific aspect of the 
testing program which is particularly 
likely to color teachers’ attitudes toward 
tests is the use made of results in con- 
nection with the evaluation of teachers. 
In a school where teachers have been 
rated on the basis of their pupils’ achieve- 
ment test results one would expect to 
find attitudes of fear and distrust of tests 
and little use of the results of standard- 
ized tests at the classroom level. 

Some evidence to support these as- 
sumptions is to be found in the cases 
described below, which are reports of 
actual practices in school testing pro- 
grams. These reports are based on visits 
to schools, interviews with teachers, and 
responses by some 275 classroom teachers 
to a questionnaire about their use of 
standardized tests. The testing programs 


of the schools visited seemed to fall into 
several categories, and a representative 
example of each type will be given. Al- 
though the testing programs described 
are not necessarily typical of those in 
other communities of the same size, the 
problems which arose are likely to occur 
elsewhere and some of the practices fol- 
lowed may suggest what should or should 
not be done in other situations. 


A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


One school system represented in the 
survey was in an industrial city with 
nineteen elementary schools. For the past 
twenty-five years there has been a city- 
wide testing committee which includes a 
representative from each of the elemen- 
tary and high schools. The members of 
the committee are chosen on the basis 
of their interest and training in measure- 
ment. They administer the tests in their 
own schools, being freed from their 
teaching duties for this purpose. These 
“building testers” work with the princi- 
pal and with the classroom teachers in 
their own school and are also responsible 
for reports to the central office. Meet- 
ings of the entire group are held occa- 
sionally for the purpose of coordination, 
but the elementary group meets once a 
month. At these meetings, plans are made 
for administering the tests, ways of help- 
ing teachers to understand test results are 
discussed, and possible changes for the 
following year are considered. 

The testing program, which is oper- 
ated on a very limited budget, is planned 
to provide tests of intelligence, reading, 
and mathematics through the grades. 
New tests are introduced at intervals, 
but never without a tryout the previous 
year. During recent years all pupils in 
grades 4, 6, and g have been given read- 
ing and arithmetic tests, and those in 
grades 3, 6, 8, and 10 take intelligence 
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tests. An attempt is made to investigate 
further all cases of pupils with exception- 
ally high or low IQ’s and those for whom 
there is considerable discrepancy among 
the IQ’s obtained. Except for a problem 
inventory used with all pupils in grade 7, 
the rest of the testing is done in smaller 
groups, with emphasis on tests for the 
purpose of guidance in the junior and 
senior high schools. At least one new test 
is tried out experimentally each year, an 
oral reading test being one recently 
chosen for trial use. Some schools give 
tests in addition to those in the city-wide 
testing program, the cost being met out 
of the individual school’s budget. 

The intelligence tests used in grades 6 
and 10 are machine-scored at a nearby 
teachers college. For these, as well as for 
tests scored by the teachers, summaries 
prepared by the central office are dis- 
tributed. In the case of the achievement 
tests used in the elementary school, local 
percentile norms have been developed 
and are used by the teachers. 

Through the years, intelligence tests 
have been tried at a variety of grade 
levels, but the present arrangement has 
been found to be the most satisfactory 
in this particular system. In grade 3 the 
intelligence test is not given until about 
the middle of the school year, since it is 
felt that many pupils would be at a dis- 
advantage earlier because of difficulties 
in reading. In schools where an unusually 
large number of slow readers is expected, 
a non-verbal test is given at the begin- 
ning of the third grade. 


A CENTRALIZED PROGRAM 
IN A LARGE CITY 


In this case the city-wide program, 
planned by test specialists and adminis- 
trative officers in the central office, con- 
sisted at the time of the writer’s visit of 
a survey of intelligence and reading in 
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grades 3, 6, and 8, and of arithmetic in 
grades 6 and 8 throughout the system. 
There were also tests of intelligence and 
reading readiness in grade 1 and of read- 
ing growth in grade 2 or 3, as well as 
an inventory of mathematical concepts 
in the same grades. 

In this system there is little direct con- 
tact between the central office and the 
individual schools in the administration 
of tests or the interpretation of results. 
Before the tests are given, however, de- 
tailed directions for administering them 
and preparing the reports are sent out. 
Intelligence tests are administered by 
teachers who have been trained as official 
examiners, each of whom is usually as- 
sisted by the class teacher. When the re- 
sults have been compiled, reports show- 
ing mean scores for the school, the dis- 
trict, and the city as a whole are issued. 
In general the teachers score the tests 
given in their classes, but a few of the 
tests are scored by machine in the central 
office. 

The districts and individual schools are 
free to supplement the city-wide testing 
program, although limitations are im- 
posed by lack of time, money, or interest. 
In one district there is a testing com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
principal of an elementary school. This 
committee, composed chiefly of princi- 
pals, arranges for tests to be given in the 
district. In a recent year, for example, 
arrangements were made to give tests of 
language and study skills in grades 5 and 
7 and a reading test in grade 4. Ex- 
cept for the study skills test, these addi- 
tional tests could be omitted if the prin- 
cipal of a school so desired. 

Fven within a district there may be 
considerable variation in the testing ac- 
tivities of the schools. In one school, as 
a result of the interest in testing shown 
by their principal, the teachers have a 
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number of conferences each year in ad- 
dition to those needed for giving instruc- 
tions about routine matters in connec- 
tion with the testing program. These 
meetings may be held at the suggestion 


of the school curriculum committee, or 


the principal may arrange a meeting when 
some problem arises, such as a change in 
the placement policy within the school 
system. Other projects which the princi- 
pal has initiated include the investigation 
of intelligence test results which are not 
in agreement with teachers’ estimates or 
with previous results, and an analysis of 
responses to the city’s mathematics test. 
The teacher makes a new guidance folder 
for her class each year; this contains a 
record of test scores for each pupil and 
comments from the previous teacher of 
each child. These folders are kept on 
file in the principal’s office. 

In another school in the same district, 
the teachers have few activities directly 
connected with the testing program, be- 
yond those necessary for administration 
of the tests and completion of the re- 
quired records. At regular staff meetings, 
however, it is customary for the teachers 
to discuss problems connected with the 
testing program as the need arises. 

A third school in the same system is in 
an area where the average socioeconomic 
status is rather low and where many 
pupils have language problems which, ac- 
cording to the teachers, tend to make test 
results meaningless. Not much testing is 
done except what is arranged from out- 
side, and this probably would not be 
done if participation in the program were 
entirely voluntary. 

Although external arrangements for 
the testing program in these three schools 
are essentially the same, implementation 
of the program is largely the responsi- 
bility of the principal. It appears that the 
amount of additional testing, the kind of 


in-service training, the degree of partici- 
pation of the teachers, and probably 
their attitudes toward the testing pro- 
gram reflect to a large extent the in- 
terests of the principal and the special 
problems of the school. 


A CENTRALIZED PROGRAM 
IN A SMALL CITY 


In this city school systern with some 
600 teachers, the director of the testing 
program is a psychologist who is respon- 
sible for the opportunity program, classes 
for the mentally retarded, the high school 
guidance program, and individual and 
group testing, as well as for pupils who 


' are physically handicapped and those who 


present attendance problems. The staff 
of the department includes, besides the 
guidance workers in the high schools, 
three psychological examiners whose ma- 
jor responsibility is to give individual 
intelligence tests, although they also give 
all group intelligence tests and check- 
score achievement tests. One of the three 
examiners is responsible for the high 
school opportunity class several days 
each week and thus is available for other 
duties less than half of the time. A secre- 
tary and a part-time clerical worker 
complete the staff. 

The present testing program has been 
in effect only three or four years, but it 
has evolved with the development of the 
guidance department over a period of 
about ten years. At an earlier stage the 
testing done was planned by individual 
principals or by elementary supervisors, 
often with the purpose of evaluating 
teachers’ work. Now meetings of all the 
teachers who are involved in the ad- 
ministration of tests at a given grade level 
are held, in order to make plans for giv- 
ing the tests and to discuss administrative 
problems, but it has been difficult to ar- 
range such meetings. More progress was 
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made when a meeting on scoring prob- 
lems was held; plans were worked out 
for easing the scoring load by giving 
time off so that all teachers could co- 
operate in scoring tests, analyzing re- 
sponses, and making reports. The actual 
choice of tests is now made by the guid- 
ance director, although he follows the 
practice of reviewing several possible 
tests and submitting his reviews and rec- 
ommendations to the superintendent and 
supervisors. 

The achievement testing program in 
this school system includes a battery of 
tests at the beginning of grades 2, 7, and 
g. In choosing the achievement test bat- 
tery it was considered particularly im- 
portant to have a different battery of 
tests for each grade level and also to have 
in the higher grades tests which are ma- 
chine-scoreable. Tests are also given in 
grades 3 to 6 at varying intervals, but in 
such a way that a child is tested at least 
once every two years during the ele- 
mentary grades, It was stated that one 
of the main objects of the achievement 
testing program is to provide informa- 
tion on which to base remedial teaching. 
Teachers are encouraged to make de- 
tailed analyses of responses, but the gen- 
eral reaction has not been very favorable. 

The achievement tests for grade 5 and 
higher are scored by machine at a nearby 
university. Other tests are scored by the 
teacher and check-scored in the depart- 
ment. If there are major errors, the tests 
are returned to the teacher for rescoring, 
a practice which has increased the ac- 
curacy of scoring. A recent attempt to 
analyze the errors of each teacher and 
to rate the scoring met with considerable 
resistance and was abandoned. 

Intelligence tests are given at the end 
of kindergarten, in the middle of grade 
4, and at the beginning of grade 8. Stu- 
dents entering high schools from out- 


side the city are given both intelligence 
and reading tests at the beginning of their 
freshman year. All of the intelligence 
tests are administered and scored by the 
psychological examiners in the guidance 
department. 

The director of the testing program 
prepares reports to aid teachers in the 
interpretation of results. Graphs are made 
showing class medians in comparison 
with city-wide results, and intelligence 
test profiles for each pupil are sent to 
the teachers of the grades tested. For 
pupils in grade 8 these records are for- 
warded to the high school guidance 
counselor. The elementary supervisors 
occasionally discuss results with indi- 
vidual teachers, but such discussions do 
not appear to occur very often, and the 
director feels that they may not always 
be helpful. 


PLANNING AND 
ADMINISTERING TESTS 


In each of the situations described 
above, the test program is systematic and 
reasonably comprehensive, being carried 
on from year to year with occasional 
modifications. There are attempts in each 
instance to provide reports which will 
help teachers understand the results, to 
make the test scores available to those 
who can use them, and to investigate in- 
dividual cases which need special atten- 
tion. 

It appears, however, that some school 
officials are unwilling to trust the teacher 
even in relatively routine matters con- 
cerned with the administration and scor- 
ing of tests. Others are anxious not to 
burden the teacher with an undue 
amount of clerical work. There may be 
some advantages in having the scoring 
done by the teachers who have direct 
contact with the pupils being tested, but 
it is probably most important that the 
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scoring be done in a way which mini- 
mizes the likelihood that the teachers 
will develop an unfavorable attitude to- 
ward it. The use of machine-scoring 
facilities, of clerical assistance, and of co- 
operative scoring may help in creating 
a favorable attitude toward the program, 
but much more fundamental is the need 
to develop the feeling that the program 
is really worth while and that the results 
have value. 

In the three testing programs de- 
scribed, the need for some training in 
administration of group intelligence tests 
was felt. Several teachers, when inter- 
viewed, mentioned the need for better 
administration of tests and reported cases 
where the directions were not followed 
carefully, timing was inaccurate, and pu- 
pils in the lower grades were tested in 
groups which were too large to ensure 
proper attention. Since in the ordinary 
school situation there seems to be no 
good reason for using a group test which 
is too difficult for an interested teacher 
to administer, it would appear to be best 
for the trained teachers to be among the 
regular staff, rather than specialists from 
a central office. It is much easier for the 
regular class teacher to participate in the 
testing and to learn from it something 
about her class. 

The brief descriptions of the testing 
programs given earlier in this article show’ 
great variation in the amount of partici- 
pation by teachers in planning the pro- 
gram. In some cities the size of the system 
may make adequate teacher representa- 
tion on the planning committee unfeasi- 
ble, and sometimes it is the opinion of 
those in authority that only supervisors 
and principals are competent to take part 
in this planning. Usually, however, there 
are possibilities at the district level or in 
the individual school for participation by 
the ordinary classroom teacher in the 


planning of the program. It is almost 
always feasible to have in each school 
a person like the “building tester” of 
the first schoo] system described above, 
whose function it is to help teachers in 
both the administration and the interpre- 
tation of tests. A teacher with special 
interest and ability in measurement is 
likely to be more helpful at the elemen- 
tary school level than a specialist, super- 
visor, or principal. In some systems an 
elementary school guidance counselor 
performs this function very well, work- 
ing directly with classroom teachers in 
two or three schools at most. 

Especially in cases where the teachers 
have not participated in planning the 
program it is likely that there will be a 
feeling that the testing done is mainly 
of concern to the administration, and 
possibly that not much use of the results 
is made at that level. This feeling was 
very evident in interviews with indi- 
vidual teachers. One teacher with twenty 
years of experience said that in her 
school the principal arranged the testing 
program, with tests of intelligence and 
achievement being given through the 
grades every three or four years. The 
reports were sent to the principal’s office 
and the test booklets were passed on to 
the new teacher when the pupils were 
promoted, but no one ever seemed to 
make use of the results. 

In all too many cases the impressions 
of the teachers are nearly correct; no 
one who receives the reports does, in 
fact, make any use of them. But even if 
the impressions were not correct, it is 
important that the teachers feel that their 
efforts are not wasted. A published sum- 
mary is at least evidence that someone 
did pay some attention. Moreover, a 
well-prepared report may help consider- 
ably in the interpretation and use of the 
test results. 
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Still another problem in planning a 
testing program is that of suitability of 
the tests. The lag in adapting the content 
of standardized tests to a changing cur- 
riculum was mentioned frequently by 
the teachers interviewed. This lag is par- 
ticularly serious in the case of arithme- 
tic tests, for there have been extensive 
changes in many elementary arithmetic 
curricula in recent years. One teacher 
mentioned the use of achievement tests 
as a criterion for entrance into special 
classes for gifted children, and added 
that with the present curriculum in arith- 
metic it was excessively difficult for a 
sixth-grade pupil to obtain the required 
grade score on the achievement test. 
Another teacher pointed out that the 
testing program in her school still used 
the same arithmetic tests, in spite of the 
fact that the methods of teaching and 
the content had changed so much that 
neither the test itself nor the published 
norms were any longer appropriate. 
Moreover, the guidance department did 
not appear to be aware of these changes, 
since the forms which the teachers were 
given indicated deficiencies in arithmetic 
in cases where it was practically impossi- 
ble for a child to obtain a score higher 
than the published average for his grade. 
Although the inappropriateness is more 
obvious in arithmetic than in other sub- 
jects, content of the tests used is a matter 
which needs more attention and closer 
cooperation between the test department 
and those in charge of curriculum. 

Intelligence tests, too, need to be 
wisely chosen. Several of the teachers 
interviewed were concerned about the 
inappropriate use of verbal tests for chil- 
dren whose native tongue was not Eng- 
lish. Others were well aware of the 
problem of cultural bias. 

Another problem, and one less com- 
monly understood, occurs when the 


teacher compares the results obtained by 
an individual pupil on a number of tests. 
In one school system three different in- 
telligence tests were used in the elemen- 
tary school, but no attempt was made 
to compare the results obtained, except 
in individual cases. In another system 
different forms of the same test series 
provided comparable medians from year 
to year at a given grade level, but the 
tests were used for many years before 
it was observed that the mean IQ for 
grade 6 pupils was some 4 points higher 
than that for the same pupils at the grade 
3 level. Moreover, the standard deviation 
of the IQ’s at the grade 6 level was about 
13 points, compared to 10 for grade 3. 
This meant that an IQ of 121 obtained 
in grade 3 was equivalent to an IQ of 
131 obtained in grade 6, and that a varia- 
tion of as much as 20 points in the 1Q’s 
of children whose scores were in the 
upper range was far from unusual. The 
teachers in this system came to distrust 
the intelligence test results because they 
observed these discrepancies without un- 
derstanding what had occurred. 


INTERPRETING AND 
USING TEST RESULTS 


Through committees on which teach- 
ers are represented, by suitable coordina- 
tion of the departments dealing with 
curriculum and testing, and through 
training of teachers who can help in the 
administration of the testing program, 
it is not too difficult to see that tests are 
well chosen and carefully administered. 
Perhaps it is not too difficult to produce 
evidence to show teachers that the results 
are not ignored by the administration. It 
is less easy to convince teachers and even 
principals that, although the results are not 
ignored, neither are they used to evalu- 
ate the efficiency of teachers or of schools. 
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A large part of the resistance offered by 
teachers in the third testing program de- 
scribed above can probably be traced to 
fear that the main purpose of the testing 
program was to evaluate the individual 
teacher. 

But in the elementary school the great- 
est value of tests should be in the use of 
the results at the classroom rather than 
the administrative level. Here we come 
to a much more difficult problem. Each 
of the testing programs described in this 
article made some attempt to help teach- 
ers interpret and use test results. Confer- 
ences were held to discuss the test results 
and any special problems which might 
have arisen. Teachers received reports 
summarizing and analyzing test results 
and sometimes giving suggestions for 
making use of the information obtained. 
In some systems, teachers had the op- 
portunity to work directly with indi- 
viduals who had some training in meas- 
urement. 

Several items in the questionnaire an- 
swered by teachers in the schools in- 
cluded in the survey provide some indi- 
cation of the proportion of teachers 
reached by these different kinds of as- 
sistance. About half of the teachers said 
that they had discussed the results of 
standardized tests in a staff or other 
group meeting. The proportion varied 
widely from school to school, however, 
being as high as 70 per cent in one sys- 
tem, while in another only 23 per cent 
of the teachers reporting said that they 
had attended such a meeting. Between 
25 and 35 per cent of the total group said 
that they had either discussed results 
with a specialist in testing or had received 
some other kind of assistance in inter- 
preting standardized test results. 

It would appear that the large staff 
meeting may be useful for imparting 
directions about the administration and 


scoring of tests and perhaps for increas- 
ing understanding of the purposes of the 
program, as well as of the technical as- 
pects of the norms and scales used. The 
published materials, if well done, can 
also help a great deal in these areas. For 
most purposes, however, a small group 
meeting or individual contact is likely 
to be most effective in helping the teacher 
to make use of test results in her own 
classroom. 

A large majority of the teachers who 
replied to the questionnaire mentioned 
earlier felt that there was need for more 
effective guidance in the use of test re- 
sults, in spite of the attempts already 
being made in their schools. Among 
those interviewed there were several who 
showed the need for such guidance. One 
junior high school teacher, for example, 
was willing to believe test results only 
when they confirmed her own judgment. 
She also appeared to expect that intelli- 
gence test results should show perfect 
correlation with achievement, for she 
was surprised to find that the brightest 
child in the school was not at the top of 
his class in achievement. A teacher who 
taught a fifth grade was unwilling to 
believe that the intelligence test could 
give a more accurate picture of a child’s 
ability than could the teacher’s judg- 
ment. 

The perennial problems of the mean- 
ing of grade norms and the variability of 
1Q’s were mentioned by a fourth-grade 
teacher. She said that she did not know 
which to take as the true IQ when 
several tests had been given, and that she 
did not understand how a child who 
didn’t know any words at all could ob- 
tain a grade score of 1.9 on a reading 
test. Another teacher did not know the 
meaning of the percentile scores used in 
recording the results of an achievement 
test taken by her sixth-grade pupils. 
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On the other hand, several of the 
teachers interviewed showed commenda- 
ble insight into the problems involved in 
the use of standardized tests. Some were 
especially aware of the relationship be- 
tween the background of their pupils 
and the children’s intelligence test results, 
a problem of particular significance in 
the area served by their school. Some 
showed concern about the need for 
identifying factors other than academic 
ability which help a child to succeed in 
school and in life. Still others, as already 
mentioned, were anxious that the con- 
tent of the achievement tests used in 
their school be more closely related to 
the curriculum. 

An attempt was made to compare the 
responses to the questionnaire by teach- 
ers from systems with different types of 
testing programs. The group which dif- 
fered most from the others consisted of 
teachers in a number of small city sys- 
tems where the guidance department 
undertook a considerable testing pro- 
gram with a small staff and little or no 
teacher participation in planning. These 
teachers were less likely than those in the 
other systems to report making use of 
test results. For example, only 27 per 
cent of them, nearly all of whom were 
from elementary schools, said that they 
had used standardized reading tests as a 
partial basis for grouping within a class, 
while from 55 to 70 per cent of teachers 
in the other systems had used reading 
test results in this way. 


SUMMARY 


The testing programs of three differ- 
ent school systems described in this arti- 
cle show a wide variation, not in the tests 
given or in the methods used to adminis- 
ter and score them, but in the way the 
program is handled and its general ef- 
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fectiveness. The teachers in one system 
have opportunities to make suggestions 
about tests and are represented on the 
planning committee. In another, the de- 
cisions about the tests to be used are 
made entirely at the administrative level; 
the teachers participate chiefly as scorers 
whose work is checked rather carefully. 
The principal’s role may involve active 
participation, not only on a test com- 
mittee but also in helping the teachers 
in his own school to interpret the test 
results and to use them properly. In other 
cases he may show resistance to the pro- 
gram because he is suspicious of the use 
the administration makes of the test 
results or because he feels that the tests 
are inappropriate and of little value. The 
staff concerned with the test program 
may include a number of specialists in 
addition to a test committee with teach- 
ers and principals represented, as well 
as specially trained classroom teachers. 
On the other hand, the staff may consist 
of a few overworked individuals who are 
responsible not only for planning the 
program and seeing that it is carried out, 
but also for many related areas such as 
remedial classes, guidance, and attend- 
ance problems. 

The evidence presented here, through 
descriptions of actual testing programs, 
reports of interviews with teachers, and 
the responses of teachers to a question- 
naire, all points to the need for greater 
attention to the teacher’s part in the test- 
ing program. Awareness of the purposes 
of the program, a feeling of more active 
participation, and, above all, an oppor- 
tunity to get assistance in interpreting 
and using the test results are what the 
classroom teacher needs. An understand- 
ing of technical matters, of grade scores, 
errors of measurement, and the like, is 
important, but far more important is the 
need to see how these grade scores can 
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be used to help in grouping or to identify 
the child whose achievement is far below 
his ability, to realize that a variation in 
IQ can sometimes be a signal that some- 
thing is wrong and at other times a mat- 
ter of little import. Moreover, it is time 


for the test specialist in the schools to 
become more keenly aware of the rela- 
tion of achievement tests to the cur- 
riculum, so that he can really help the 
teacher to use the test results at the 
classroom level. 


What Education Has to Learn 


from Psychology’ 


Tue Facts of individual differences are 
too well known to justify an extended 
account of them. Every teacher soon 
learns that the pupils in a class differ one 
from another in every conceivable way. 
So the main purpose of this article is to 
emphasize the extent of individual dif- 
ferences and to discuss the school’s and 
the teacher's responsibility with respect 
to them. 

Since reference has been made in ear- 
lier articles in this series to the fact that 
the Greeks were cognizant of the basic 
psychological concepts with which we 
deal today, it is only appropriate to say 
that both Plato and Aristotle recognized 
the facts of individual differences and in- 
sisted that education must adjust to them. 
In Plato’s The Republic, Book I, in dis- 
cussing division of labor in a state, Soc- 
rates affirms, “I am myself reminded that 
we are not all alike; there are diversities 
of nature among us which are adapted to 
different occupations.” And Aristotle in 


* Article VII in this series was published in 


the October 1959 issue of Teachers College 
Record. The first six articles are available in a 
single pamphlet published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia. $1.25. 


1 Plato, The Republic, I1:370. 


VIII. Individual Differences 
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Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers College 


discussing qualities of character and emo- 
tions says, “It must be grasped that in 
every continuum that is divisible there is 
excess and deficiency and a mean, and 
these in relation to one another or in re- 
lation to us [that is, differences within an 
individual and differences between in- 
dividuals], for instance, in gymnastics or 
medicine or architecture or navigation, 
and in any practical pursuit of whatever 
sort, both scientific and unscientific, both 
technical and untechnical.”? 

In modern times it is customary to re- 
fer to Galton as the first to point up in- 
dividual differences. “The range of men- 
tal power between—I will not say the 
ugliest Caucasian and the lowest savage 
—but between the greatest and least of 
English intellectuals is enormous. There 
is continuity of natural ability reaching 
from one knows not what heights, and 
descending to one can hardly say what 
depths.”* Galton was interested in pur- 
suing the possibility that these differences 
were inherited. 


2 Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics il, Ul. 1 1220b. 

3 Francis Galton, Hereditary Genius. An In- 
quiry into Its Laws and Consequences (Lon- 
don: The Macmillan Co., 1869), p. 22. 
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In the United States a pioneer in the 
study of individual differences was Cat- 
tell, who first used the term “mental 
tests” and “mental measurements.” * Cat- 
tell studied with Wundt in his Leipzig 
laboratory, but he states that Wundt was 
not favorable to his first experiments in 
individual psychology, and that he re- 
ceived his greatest encouragement from 
Galton.® 

Cattell studied what would today be 
considered very narrow mental func- 
tions such as reaction time, attention 
span, controlled association, rote mem- 
ory, and a variety of sensory discrimina- 
tions. 

Over the years no aspect of human 
nature has been left untouched in the in- 
quiry into variations in mental and physi- 
cal traits. I can distinctly remember as a 
student hearing someone speak of the 
possibility of measuring personality and 
having the feeling that psychology was 
invading a private domain that it would 
be sacrilegious to enter. I can also re- 
member the resistance from principals 
and teachers that had to be overcome 
when I first used a personality (adjust- 
ment) questionnaire with school chil- 
dren. Now no protest is raised against 
invading the innermost sanctuary of one’s 
private thoughts and feelings. 

With reference to education, individ- 
ual differences become a matter of social 
psychology. As long as one is consider- 
ing the learning of a single child it is not 
necessary to consider individual differ- 
ences, but as soon as two or more chil- 
dren are taught in a single group the 
problem of the differences between them 
assumes considerable importance. 

4J. McK. Cattell, “Mental Tests and Meas- 
urement,” Mind, 15:375-81, 1890. 

5 J. McK. Cattell and Livingston Farrand, 
“Physical and Mental Measurement of the Stu- 


dents of Columbia University,” Psychological 
Review, 3:618-48, 1896. 


A fifth-grade teacher was finishing a 
unit on equivalent fractions. Members of 
the class took home an exercise in which 
they had to change fractions to equiva- 
lent fractions with larger or smaller de- 
nominators, for example, change 3/4 to 
?/12. Of the thirty pupils, twenty-six had 
the principle of the exercise correct, but 
some made a few errors in division and 
multiplication. Four pupils did not un- 
derstand the process of multiplying both 
numerator and denominator by the same 
number. One pupil was confused about 
the meaning of the words numerator 
and denominator, another had never 
cleariy understood what was meant by 
multiply and divide, the other two had 
not paid attention and simply did not 
know the process. In a few days the 
teacher took up with the class the addi- 
tion of unlike fractions. The twenty-six 
who had mastered the preceding exercise 
were ready to understand and learn this 
new process, but the other four could 
not comprehend what was going on be- 
cause they had not mastered the process 
of changing into equivalent fractions. 
Here is an example of the way individual 
differences start. These small differences 
become extended as the class proceeds 
to subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion of fractions, and hamper the chil- 
dren’s understanding of decimals and 
percentage. But this elaboration of in- 
dividual differences because one exer- 
cise is not comprehended is magnified 
many times as pupils master or fail to 
master each new concept, principle, or 
operation. Failure to master or grasp 
learning at any stage owing to absence, 
inattention, or not learning concepts or 
principles applies equally to learning to 
read or the learning of other complex 
skills. This difference may not be so ap- 
parent in the learning of content such 
as history or geography, or in social re- 
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lations, but failure to grasp fully a new 
concept or principle takes its inevitable 
toll in subsequent learning. 

The problem faced by the teacher in 
the situation just described is how to 
present the topic of addition of unlike 
fractions to her class. If she stops to do 
remedial work with the four, she is wast- 
ing the time of the twenty-six. Obvi- 
ously and ideally she should divide the 
class and give the four pupils different 
help from that provided the twenty-six. 
But this would mean devoting less time 
to each group and eventually, as pupils 
string out in their progress, the instruc- 
tion would have to be completely indi- 
vidualized, which is obviously not only 
undesirable but impossible. ‘Eventually 
some of the pupils would become so far 
retarded or acclerated that their progress 
in learning would be more like that of 
pupils in other classes in lower or higher 
grades or sections. 

This simple illustration poses the fun- 
damental question that education faces 
with regard to individual differences. 
Stripped to its essentials in this way, in- 
struction in groups can proceed most 
effectively only when each group con- 
sists of individuals at the same stage of 
learning in the material being covered. 

Grouping for effective learning is 
clearly recognized as essential in many 
activities. The novice in skiing requires 
instruction in a set of principles already 
mastered by the expert and a more grad- 
ual slope on which to practice than the 
expert would use. The beginner in swim- 
ming, who must confine his efforts to 
the shallow end of the pool, interferes 
with those who wish to swim the length 
of the pool. It has been found that mem- 
bers of psychotherapy groups should 
have some homogeneity in clinical cate- 
gories and psychiatric diagnosis.® It has 


6S. R. Slavson, “Criteria for Selection and 


proved beneficial to segregate emotion- 
ally disturbed children in special schools 
or in subgroups within the school accord- 
ing to specific disabilities.? However, 
those who have given thought to the 
education of handicapped children do not 
favor segregation, not because of any 
advantage in instruction in having the 
handicapped child sitting with normal 
children, but to avoid making him feel 
inferior because he is different. 

The educational problem of dealing 
with individual differences can be broken 
into two parts. The first part, how pu- 
pils should be grouped, includes de- 
ciding when a child should first enter 
school, what the school’s promotion plan 
should be, and decisions about so-called 
ability grouping or sectioning, and the 
basis on which pupils should be passed 
from one level of schooling to another 
—junior high school, senior high school, 
college. The second part of the problem 
is concerned with how teaching within 
a group can best meet the individual 
differences within that group. 

The facts concerning individual dif- 
ferences can be introduced by presenting 
the following simple distribution of the 
mental ages of six-year-old children. 


Mental Age Number of Children 


Age Six 


AnN DO 
a 


Rejection of Patients for Various Types of 
Group Psychotherapy,” International Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 5: 3-30, 1955. 

7L. L. Rashkis, “Meeting the Needs of Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Pupils,” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 2:272-79, 1957. 
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This is a smoothed distribution and 
the numbers are really percentages, inas- 
much as they add to 100. Mental age 
is derived from the application of a men- 
tal test which yields a measure of general 
mental maturity or level of intelligence. 
Mental age may be thought of as rep- 
resenting a kind of average in the diffi- 
culty of all the mental learnings that a 
child has mastered over his lifetime. A 
child with a mental age of six can do 
mental tasks which the majority of six- 
year-olds can do. A mental age of nine 
refers to the level of ability possessed by 
the average nine-year-old, and a mental 
age of three that of a three- year-old. 

Note that 36 per cent (or about one 
third) of six-year-olds have mental ages 
of six; 32 per cent (or about one third) 
have mental ages higher than six, and 
32 per cent have mental ages lower 
than six. Out of too first grade children 
(if they represent a random selection of 
six-year-olds who have entered the first 
grade for the first time) approximately 
one third have the mental ability to do 
first grade work. But one third are men- 
tally advanced for the work of the first 
grade, and one third are mentally not 
ready to undertake the learning in read- 
ing and arithmetic which is expected in 
the first grade.* This presents the prob- 


8 Helen Davis found that a mental age of 
six was necessary to accomplish the work of 
the first grade in the schools of Jackson, Mich- 
igan. “The Use of Intelligence Tests in the 
Classification of Pupils in the Public Schools 
of Jackson, Michiga Chapter III in /ntelli- 
gence Tests and Their deir Uses, Twenty-first Year- 
book of the Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1922), pp. 131-42. Mor- 
phett and Washburne present evidence that a 
mental age of six is necessary for a child to be 
able to profit from instruction in reading. M. L. 
Morphett and C. W. Washburne, “When 
Should Children Begin to Learn to Read?” 
Elementary School Journal, 31:496-503, 1931. 
And Gates, from his experience, believes that 
reading may profitably start at different levels 


lem of individual differences which edu- 
cation must in some way solve. 

One child out of the 100 six-year-olds 
in the distribution shown has a mental 
age of three (IQ 50). Although he has 
the stature and appearance of a normal 
six-year-old, his mental development is 
considerably retarded. His vocabulary is 
limited to words which denote common 
objects and actions in his everyday ex- 
perience, and he has only a rudimentary 
concept of number. He is unable to keep 
his attention for long on any one task. 
He is unsure of himself when asked to 
compare objects with regard to size, 
length, or weight and he has only simple 
conceptions of time relations. A child 
who has progressed only this far men- 
tally would be unable to profit by the 
experiences using language and number 
planned for him in the first grade. For 
this reason city school systems have ar- 
ranged that this one child in a hundred 
should enter a special class for children 
with retarded mental development. (In- 
deed, the education of this one child 
with a mental age of three or less might 
best be carried on in an institutional set- 
ting.) The seven children with mental 
ages of four would also be placed in this 
special class.® 

But what about the one six-year-old 
child in a hundred who has a mental age 
of nine (IQ 150). He too has the physical 
characteristics in terms of stature, motor 
control, and appearance of a six-year- 
old. But mentally he is three years ad- 
vanced. The chances are that when he 


of mental maturity according to the school, 
the teacher, and the methods of beginning in- 
struction, but in his illustrations it is evident 
that these variations are comparatively narrow 
and do not depart in general from a mental age 
of six. A. I. Gates, “The Necessary Mental 
Age for Beginning Reading,” Elementary 
School Journal, 37:497-508, 1937. 

®TIn many states a child with an IQ of 75 
or below is a candidate for a special class. 
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enters the first grade he can already read, 
having taught himself with casual assist- 
ance from his parents, and he probably 
also has familiarized himself with the ele- 
mentary processes of addition and sub- 
traction, although he may not have mas- 
tered them for effective use. He is men- 
tally alert, curious about many things, 
and has acquired a fund of information 
about the wider world. He probably has 
absorbed much information from TV 
and already has a respectable knowledge 
of geography, astronomy, and simple 
scientific facts and principles. For this 
child, sitting in a first-grade class would 
be largely a waste of time. Oddly enough, 
until very recently society made no move 
to segregate such a child into a special 
class or school for the gifted. Since this 
one child in a hundred learns by himself, 
he is no problem to his teacher, and the 
school and society are quite content to 
leave him to his own devices while other 
children are receiving their first formal 
instruction in language and numbers. The 
waste of potentialities of human talent is 
something that society has become con- 
scious of only in the past year or two, 
and it is still exploring means for meeting 
this problem. 

What has been said about the one six- 
year-old in a hundred with the mental 
development of a nine-year-old applies 
with almost as much cogency to the 
seven children six years old with eight- 
year-old development. 

With the passage of time, individual 
differences become further complicated. 
This fact is illustrated by the distribu- 
tion presented here of the mental ages 
of children at two separate age levels. 
Note that the largest number of chil- 
dren, 25, have mental ages of nine. Now 
37 per cent of the group are one or more 
years advanced mentally and 37 per cent 
one or more years retarded. There is a 


Mental Number of 
Age Children 
Age Six 


Number of 
Children 
Age Nine 


13 
12 
10 


9 


100 99 


* The number of children in the nine-year- 
old group is 99, in order not to disturb the 
symmetry of the distribution. 


greater spread of individual differences 
in the nine-year-old group. One might 
guess that the one child who at age six 
was three years old mentally is the same 
child who at age nine is five years old 
mentally. In the three years he ‘has made 
two years of mental growth, which is 
about all that could be expected from a 
child who in six years had been able to 
make only half the expected progress. At 
age nine he is still not ready to do first- 
grade work. 

But we may also assume that the one 
child who at age six had the mental age 
of nine now has the mental age of thir- 
teen, or possibly he is one of four who 
has a mental age of twelve. In other 
words, in the three years he has made 
three or four years of mental growth. 

The problem of placement within the 
group becomes increasingly important 
as the group becomes older. The nine- 
year-old with a mental age of five would 
be hopelessly out of place in the fourth 
grade—he would still be unable to read 
or to do other mental tasks expected of 
fourth-grade children. For him a special 
class assignment becomes an increasing 
necessity. 


I 
4 
21 
I 25 
8 7 21 
7 24 11 
6 36 4 
5 24 I _ 
4 7 
3 I 


But what about the nine-year-old who 
has a mental age of thirteen, which makes 
him capable of doing the work expected 
in the junior high school? Again he pre- 
sents no problem in learning to his 
teacher, but he has become increasingly 
unhappy and restive, and what a waste 
of human potential! 

In discussions of individual differences 
it is customary to stress the fact that 
there are great variations in progress in 
learning in any individual. One child 
may have learned to read, but still be very 
clumsy in running or catching a ball. 
Another child may be a genius in ma- 
nipulating numbers, but less advanced in 
getting along comfortably with other 
children. One child may be able to read 
as well as a fourth grader, but in his 
knowledge of arithmetic may be only 
the equivalent of the average child in 
the second grade. Because of these dis- 
parities in development it is commonly 
believed that it is impossible to frame 
a plan of grouping pupils that will elimi- 
nate individual differences. 

Grouping children in school, which 
involves the problem of promotion, is 
one of the most perplexing issues that 
education has to face. Let us look at the 
two possible extremes. One is to promote 
every child into the next higher grade 
each year. If children are admitted to 
the first grade when they are six years 
old, then all seven- year-olds would be in 
the second grade, ‘all eight-year-olds in 
the third grade, and so on. This has the 
advantage of promoting all children to 
the next grade each year, where presum- 
ably they would move on to fresh topics 
on a somewhat more advanced level with 
fresh materials and the additional advan- 
tage that friends would stay together, all 
children in a grade would have the same 
chronological maturity, and there would 
be no discrimination because of differ- 
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ences in progress in learning. No child 
would have the stigma of “failure” which 
having to repeat a grade commonly car- 
ries with it. 

But the distribution given on page go 
indicates that the problem of individual 
differences so far as mental abilities are 
concerned has increased. Of the 99 nine- 
year-old children who would be in the 
fourth grade, 5 cannot read, and 16 
would be two or more years retarded. 
Approximately 37 per cent would have 
trouble with the reading materials and 
the arithmetic operations which would 
normally be provided in the fourth 
grade. By the time they are twelve years 
old and ready for high school, about 11 
per cent would still be unable to read be- 
yond the third grade level. 

Age grading brings together not only 
pupils who vary widely in mental devel- 
opment ( mental age), but also those who 
differ in their capacity to learn (IQ). 
The retarded child of nine will continue 
to progress at a slower rate than most 
nine-year-olds, while the child who has 
advanced beyond his age group will con- 
tinue to learn at a more rapid rate than 
most children of his age. 

But at the other extreme, consider a 
promotion plan where children are rig- 
orously graded according to achieve- 
ment as tested by, say, the Stanford 
Achievement Test. Here individual dif- 
ferences cut in the other direction. While 
children in any grade would be nearly 
the same in mental and academic de- 
velopment as it is possible to arrange, 
they would vary widely in chronologi- 
cal age. The tabulation on page 92 shows 
how 103 children with mental ages of 
six (first grade level) and nine (fourth 
grade level) would be distributed in 
chronological age. 

According to these figures two chil- 
dren are mentally ready to enter the 


- 
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Chronological Number of | Number of 
Age Children of | Children of 
Mental Age Mental Age 
Six Nine 
15 I 
14 2 
13 4 
12 
11 I 12 
10 2 19 
9 4 25 
8 II 22 
7 23 9 
6 36 1 
5 24 
4 2 
103 102 


first grade at the age of four, while one 
child in a hundred would be eleven years 
old before he is ready to enter the first 
grade. By the fourth grade (mental age 
of nine) there is a ten-year span of ages, 
with one child only six years old and one 
child fifteen. Naturally ‘this would be an 
impossible situation in the eyes of most 
persons, with a six-year-old sitting beside 
a fifteen-year-old day after day. Such a 
system would require repeated and ex- 
tensive so-called “failure” and “being left 
back,” and many parents would be ex- 
tremely restive at the slow “progress” 
their children would be making. (Both 
of these illustrations are extreme, because 
it is generally accepted today that re- 
tarded children will be placed in special 
classes.) 

An interesting observation of the re- 
sults of promotion strictly by mental age 
is that there are more retarded overage 
children (45 per cent) than accelerated 
underage children (32 per cent). This 
seems to be a nec: sary outcome in at- 
tempts to classify according to mental 
maturity. 

In addition, even though the children 
under this plan would have the same 
level of mental development in each 


group, there would be extreme differ- 
ences in capacity to learn. In the fourth 
grade (all with mental age of nine) one 
child would have a chronological age of 
six with an IQ of 150. Since he has de- 
veloped in six years as much as the typical 
child in nine years he can be expected to 
continue to learn more rapidly, even 
though he is the youngest in the class. At 
the other extreme the pupil who is fifteen 
has an IQ of 60, and since it has taken 
him fifteen years to progress as far as 
most children have in nine years, the 
chances are that he will continue to learn 
slowly, even though he is the oldest in 
the group. 

It becomes obvious that neither of 
these extremes is acceptable. Promotion 
plans must of necessity be a compromise 
between the extremes, making a grade 
represent roughly a certain maturity of 
mental development, but being somewhat 
elastic in this, and not requiring an un- 
duly large percentage of children to re- 
peat a grade in any one year. And this is 
the promotional plan in operation in most 
school systems. 

In the 1920's, when the possibilities of 
standardized achievement testing were 
being explored, many schools adopted a 
promotional system in which children 
were graded according to test results. 
There has been a reaction against this 
and there is a growing trend toward an 
age—grade system.'° 

Olson and Hughes" have proposed a 
compromise measure of development 
which may be used for pupil classifica- 
tion. They have dubbed it “organismic 
age.” This is a composite of not only 


10R, T. Lennon and B. C. Mitchell, “Trends 
in Age-Grade Relationships: A Thirty-five 
Year Review,” School and Society, 82:123-25, 
October 15, 1955. 

11W. C. Olson and B. O. Hughes, “The 
Concept of Organismic Age,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 35:525-27, 1942. 
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mental age and chronological age, but 
also scores derived from reading, height, 
weight, grip, development of teeth and 
of bones in the wrist. The authors give 
no evidence as to the correlation of each 
of these units with school achievement, 
but presumably the correlation is con- 
siderable. One would have to ask, how- 
ever, how much some of these variables 
add to a multiple correlation consisting 
of the composite of mental age and 
chronological age. This measure of or- 
ganismic age may be too complicated 
for practical use, but the reasoning be- 
hind the concept of organismic age has 
merit. Perhaps an average of chronologi- 
cal age and mental age would serve as a 
usable first approximation to the con- 
cept of organismic age that Olson and 
Hughes have in mind. 

The question of grading or sectioning 
on the basis of ability or progress is tied 
to the problem of how much variability 
in one trait persists if pupils are graded 
or sectioned homogeneously in another 
trait. This depends on the correlation 
between the two traits, and this correla- 
tion has never been adequately de- 
termined. Most of the hundreds of cor- 
relations reported in the literature are 
worthless because they have been com- 
puted in grade groups whose composi- 
tion has not been defined. The only data 
—and these are now three decades!” old— 
giving correlations on single age groups 
present the following correlations: 

Stanford-Binet 

intelligence with reading 835 

Stanford-Binet 

intelligence with achievement 82 


Stanford-Binet 
intelligence with arithmetic 80 


If there were grading such that all of 


127. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educa- 
tional Measurements (Yonkers-on-Hudson: The 
World Book Company, 1927), Chapter 8. 


the children in a given grade would have 
a single mental age, the variability in 
reading would be (only) 4o per cent, the 
variability in general achievement 42 per 
cent, and the variability in arithmetic 45 
per cent of the total variability which 
would exist if there were no attempt at 
grouping on the basis of ability. This 
may suggest that a considerable amount 
of variation remained, but this reduction 
in variability would be worth while and 
would greatly ease the teacher’s burden 
in meeting the problem of individual dif- 
ferences. Unfortunately a promotional 
plan in which pupils are graded strictly 
on the basis of mental age is out of the 
question for reasons given above. 

If one were to grade on an average of 
chronological and mental age (roughly 
approximating the organismic age con- 
cept of Olson and Hughes), which used 
to be the practice in the majority of 
school systems, the correlation between 
intelligence and other function would 
become much lower: 

Stanford-Binet 

intelligence and reading .60 

Stanford-Binet intelligence 

and general achievement 
Stanford-Binet 
intelligence and arithmetic 55 


These correlations correspond closely 
to those frequently reported in the litera- 
ture which have been determined on 
grade groups.'® If grading follows this 
pattern, where the reduction in variabil- 
ity in mental age is 50 per cent, the re- 
duction in variability would be 20 per 
cent for reading, 18 per cent for general 
achievement, and 17 per cent for arith- 
metic over the variability which would 
be present if there were no attempt to 

13 See A. I. Gates, “Correlations of Achieve- 
ment in School Subjects with Intelligence and 
Other Variables,” Journal of Educational Psy- 


chology, 13:277-85, 1922, for a set of correla- 
tions which has often been quoted. 
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make a group homogeneous in ability." 
This leaves a grade at nearly the full vari- 
ability that one would find in complete 
age groups, which leads to the conclu- 
sion that any practical attempt to make a 
grade signify a level of ability still leaves 
pupils in a grade widely dispersed in any 
given function such as reading or arith- 
metic. From this, one can justifiably 
draw the conclusion that grading on any 
composite of developmental factors is 
nearly as good as any other plan as far as 
the reduction of individual differences is 
concerned. 

This is the conclusion reached by Cook 
nearly two decades ago from empirical 
evidence.’ Goodlad had suggested the 
concept of “continuous progress” to re- 
place the older concept of a grade as 
meaning a clearly defined level of edu- 
cational progress.’® 

It is difficult for teachers to realize the 
wide variability in achievement in any 
subject, such as reading under traditional 
promotional practices. Hildreth com- 


14 These results correspond very closely to 
empirical results obtained by Hull and Hol- 
lingshead. Hull found that variability within an 
individual on thirty-five standardized tests was 
80 per cent of the variability of the class. C. L. 
Hull, “Variability in Amount of Different 
Traits Possessed by the Individual,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 18:97-106, 1927. Hol- 
lingshead found that when pupils were classi- 
fied according to mental age, the reduction in 
variability in reading was 20 per cent and in 
arithmetic 18 per cent. A. D. Hollingshead, An 
Evaluation of the Use of Certain Educational 
and Mental Measurements for Purposes of Clas- 
sification. Contributions to Education No. 302 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928). 

15 W. W. Cook, Grouping and Promotion in 
the Elementary School, No. 2 in the Series on 
Individualization of Instruction (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1941). 

16 J. I. Goodlad, “To Promote or Not to 
Promote,” Childhood Education, 30:212-15, 


1954- 

J. I. Goodlad and R. H. Anderson, Ungraded 
Elementary School (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1959). 


ments, “As soon as teachers and school 
authorities more generally realize that 
individual variability within a single class 
group is not necessarily a reflection on 
teaching or administrative efficiency, 
chagrin and embarrassment will disap- 

ar,” 17 

Recently the suggestion has been made 
that annual promotions might be abol- 
ished and pupils might remain in the 
same group for two or three years. As 
compared with age grouping and annual 
promotions it is true that this would 
result in very little increase in hetero- 
geneity in mental development, as the 
tabulation opposite indicates. 

Distributions of mental ages of chil- 
dren eight, nine, and ten years of age 
are presented in the first three columns. 
Column 4 presents the distribution of 
mental ages for ages eight and nine com- 
bined. This is obtained by adding across 
the number for the ages at each mental 
age, and dividing by two. Column 5 
shows the result of combining ages eight, 
nine, and ten. 

At the bottom the numbers of chil- 
dren in each age group having the three 
mental ages at the center of the distri- 
bution are shown. For instance, 72 at 
the bottom of column one is the total of 
22, 28, and 22, being the number of chil- 
dren with mental ages of seven, eight, 
and nine. It will be noted that the per- 
centage of children in these three center 
mental ages for two groups combined 
(64.5) is only slightly less than for the 
two age groups separately (72 and 67), 
and when three groups are combined, 
the sum of the three center mental-age 
groups (60.6) again represents little loss 
and indeed is practically identical with 
the results in the ten-year-old group (61). 


17 Gertrude Hildreth, “Individualizing Read- 
ing Instruction,” Teachers College Record, 42: 
123-37, 1940. 
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Mental 


Number of Children 


Age 10 


N for middle 
three years 


The point here is that if a teacher has 
to adapt instruction to individual differ- 
ences within the classroom her task is not 
necessarily increased by combining two 
or three age groups into one class which 
would permit that class to stay together 
for two or three years and also would 
permit considerable curriculum freedom 
in adapting to individual differences. 

There has been much muddy thinking 
about the influence of grading practices 
on the’ learning process. There has also 
been implicit in the thinking of educators 
that retardation (as a result of failing to 
promote pupils because they did not 
come up-to standards held for admission 
to the next higher grade) was something 
that could be corrected by better educa- 
tional methods. Years ago Ayres called 
attention to the large number of overage 
pupils in the grades of elementary 
schools.’* Even today one hears that “the 
prevention of failure is costly, but no 
more costly than a system of nonpromo- 
tion in which both society and the in- 


18L. P. Ayres, Laggards in Our Schools. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1909. 


dividual lose every time a pupil must 
repeat a grade.” 

But there is public reaction against age 
grading on the grounds that it means an 
abandonment of grade standards, that 
“failing” pupils are promoted year after 
year, and that completion of elementary 
school has little significance as far as 
scholarship is concerned. Those who 
make these strictures are not aware that 
there is almost as much pupil variability 
in grades in schools that make a pre- 
tense of upholding grade standards as 
in schools where there is age grading. 

Cook reports an experiment in which, 
of two groups marked for failure and 
matched on the basis of chronological 
age, mental age, and reading comprehen- 
sion, one group was failed (not pro- 
moted) on the basis of test results and 
the other group promoted to the next 
grade. At the end of a semester there 
was no consistent statistical difference 
in the achievernent of the two groups. 

19“Pupil Failure and Nonpromotion,” Re- 


search Bulletin of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 37:1:17, Jan- 


uary 1959. 


95 
I 2 4 5 
Age 8 Age 9 | Ages 8, 9 Ages 8, 9, 10 
14 2 0.7 
13 I 5 0.5 2.0 
a. 12 I 4 12 2.5 5-7 
11 3 II 19 7.0 11.0 
10 II 21 23 16.0 18.3 
9 22 25 19 23-5 22.0 
. 8 28 21 12 24.5 20.3 
7 22 II 5 16.5 12.7 
6 II 4 2 7-5 5-7 
5 3 1 2.0 1.3 
4 I 0.5 0.3 
102 99 99 100.5 100.0 
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That is, “failing” pupils who were pro- 
moted—passed on to the next grade— 
did as well on the average as those who 
were required to repeat the grade.*° 

An experiment similar in design was 
carried out by Klene and Branson with 
similar results. They conclude that “chil- 
dren of normal ability gain more from 
trial promotion than do children of equal 
ability from repeating a grade, and chil- 
dren of less than average ability gain lit- 
tle more (without statistical significance ) 
by repeating a grade than they gain by 
trial promotion.” *! 

Then there is the argument that pro- 
motion serves as an incentive, and fear 
of failure can motivate pupils to put forth 
greater effort and hence to make higher 
achievement. A number of experimental 
studies have shown that there is no 
basis for this belief. Orto and Melby, 
for instance, in an experiment with sec- 
ond- and fifth-grade classes, presented 
results which showed that “children who 
are told at the beginning of the semester 
that all will be in the following grade 
the next term do as well on a compre- 
hensive achievement test as children who 
throughout the semester are reminded 
that they must do good work or suffer 
nonpromotion.” 

These results may seem mystifying to 
many _ teachers who believe that the 
threat of failure is one of the most po- 
tent motivating forces in education. But 
all of the evidence points to the con- 
trary. Failure and the threat of failure 
are traumatic in their effect, and result 

20 W. W. Cook, Grouping and Promotion in 
the Elementary School, p. 46. 

21 Vivian Klene and F. P. Branson, “Trial 
Promotion versus Failure,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
8:5:6-11, 1929. 

22H. J. Otto and E. O. Melby, “An Attempt 


to Evaluate the Threat of Failure as a Factor 
in Achievement, Elementary School Journal, 


35: 588-96, 1935. 


in loss of interest and abandonment of 
effort.” Failure is a form of punishment 
(“wrong”),?* and while it does not de- 
stroy what has been learned, it tends to 
inhibit further efforts at learning. Sandin 
presents evidence that “the general out- 
look of the slow-progress pupils toward 
school and school life was not as favor- 
able or as indicative of a happy adjust- 
ment as that of their normal-progress 
classmates. Many of them wished to quit 
school and many were easily discouraged 
or considerably worried about their fu- 
ture school progress.”*> It is possible 
that these pupils were unhappy and mal- 
adjusted for reasons other than their 
classification in school, but their school 
placement did not ameliorate their un- 
favorable attitudes. 

A more recent study by Goodlad 
reaches the same conclusions. Goodlad 
made early and late tests of both social 
and personal adjustment and found that 
pupils who were repeating a grade de- 
teriorated in their attitudes during the 
year, which lends some support to the 
belief that nonpromotion itself has a 
negative influence on adjustment.?* 

What are the favorable conditions for 
learning in school? Stated simply, learn- 
ing takes place most effectively when 
pupils are presented with learning op- 
portunities in the form of material and 
tasks for which they are ready, when 
they are rewarded for making appro- 


23 Evidence for this was reviewed by Sy- 
monds in article VI of this series, “Emotion and 
Learning. 

24See article III of this series by Symonds, 
which deals with punishment. 

25 A. A. Sandin, Social and Emotional Ad- 
justments of Regularly Promoted and: Nonpro- 
moted Pupils. Child Development Monographs 
No. 32 (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944). 

26 J. I. Goodlad, “Some Effects of Promo- 
tion and Nonpromotion upon the Social and 
Personal Adjustment of Children,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, 22:301-28, 1954. 
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priate responses, and when they are meet- 
ing the expectations of their teacher and 
their expectations for themselves. 

Failure and the repetition of a grade 
do not provide any of these conditions. 
If a pupil fails to master the work of 
a unit with his classmates, then of course 
he should be given another opportunity; 
but if he failed the first time there is no 
reason to believe that he will succeed by 
mere repetition. Something must be 
changed. He must be given a chance to 
learn from fresh, unfamiliar material, or 
the methods of instruction must be 
changed. Perhaps he would learn better 
with a different teacher. Probably he 
needs more detailed explanation or closer 
guidance. Somewhere he failed to com- 
prehend a term and as a result made an 
inappropriate response. The emphasis 
should be on remedial instruction instead 
of nonpromotion. 

Since there is no plan of promotion 
and pupil classification that eliminates 
heterogeneity in the different abilities 
in which the school is interested, one 
must reach the conclusion that the re- 
sponsibility for dealing with individual 
differences rests with the classroom 
teacher, and this indicates that the prob- 
lem in modern education is not unlike 
that of the teacher in the one-room 
school of the past. Variations in the man- 
agement of individual differences within 
the classroom have not been extensively 
studied by psychologists, and conse- 
quently there are few definitive sugges- 
tions regarding this management. The 
following proposals are quite general and 
are derived more from logical and com- 
mon sense considerations than from the 
results of precise tests of the outcomes 
of different methods.?7 


27 A helpful survey of methods that the 
teacher may use to take care of individual 
differences in reading in the classroom may be 


It seems obvious that it becomes neces- 
sary for the teacher to initiate grouping 
within her class. If this is to be done 
meaningfully, it must be based on knowl- 
edge of each pupil’s abilities and_ his 
achievement status in each subject of 
study. This means that a teacher who 
wants to form small groups for special 
instruction in reading or arithmetic not 
only should have available the results of 
achievement tests given at frequent in- 
tervals, but must herself be prepared to 
give diagnostic tests that will indicate the 
achievement of her pupils in the different 
subjects. Teachers frequently feel that 
they know where a pupil stands in his 
progress by having w orked with him, but 
these impressions are often influenced by 
the pupil’s cooperation, likeableness, and 
other extraneous factors, and the teach- 
er’s impressions need to be verified by 
more objective measures of progress. 

Meeting the problem of individual dif- 
ferences in the classroom requires con- 
siderable flexibility on the part of the 
teacher. Pupils will not necessarily be in 
the same groups in different subjects. If 
some pupil is more advanced in reading 
he would work in one group in arith- 
metic and another in reading. And the 
wise teacher is ready to change the com- 
position of these small groups from time 
to time as pupils make spurts in their 
learning or require special help on some 
topic. 

The very fact that a teacher must 
give her attention to a small group which 
is a fraction of the class means that many 
pupils must work individually and alone. 
Workbooks which provide exercises on 
which pupils can work by themselves in 
the solution of problems, individual read- 
ing instruction, or material of a more 


found in Hildreth, op. cit. Subgrouping of pu- 
pils is at the top of her list of suggestions. 
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creative nature are now available in every 
subject of study. However, pupils have 
to be taught how to work alone. It is 
not sufficient for a teacher to place an 
exercise book before a pupil and say to 
him that he is to work these problems 
while she is busy with some small group. 
Pupils need definite instruction and 
guided practice in how to follow direc- 
tions, use illustrations, transfer the prob- 
lem to work sheets, and all of the other 
small details that are involved in working 
alone. The learning machines, introduced 
by B. F. Skinner** and mentioned in the 
article on “Reward” of this series, will 
be an aid to the teacher in meeting the 
problem of individual work, but they 
will also create new problems in individ- 
ual differences because some pupils will 
learn much faster than others, and the 
introduction of devices that permit pu- 
pils to progress at their own rate will 
really magnify the problem. 

But working alone is not the only al- 
ternative to working in a group under a 
teacher’s direction. Pupils can be taught 
how to work in small groups not under 
the teacher’s immediate direction. They 
can be taught the art of joint attack on 
a problem, of mutual assistance, and of 
group discussion of difficulties. 

It should also be emphasized that not 
all of the time in school should be spent 
in small group or individual activities. 
There are occasions when the class may 
work as a unit, as in the planning of 
some class project, in the discussion of 
some topic of current interest, or in some 
group activity such as singing or listening. 

As one passes from elementary to sec- 


28 See also B. F. Skinner, “Teaching Ma- 
chines,” Science, 128:969-79, 1958. 


ondary school the problems of individ- 
ual differences are both increased and 
decreased. The extent of individual dif- 
ferences increases with increasing age, 
which means that adjustment to them 
becomes increasingly important on the 
secondary school level. But there are also 
compensatory factors. Differentiation of 
curricula makes it possible to separate 
students not only on the basis of ability, 
but also by interest and motivation. De- 
partmentalization of studies makes it pos- 
sible to section within a subject without 
having to keep a class together in all 
subjects as is the case in the traditional 
elementary school, but this creates dif- 
ficult problems of scheduling for the 
high school principal.” 

In conclusion, briefly, individual dif- 
ferences in learning require attention to 
the problem of how pupils shall be 
brought together in groups. Evidence has 
been presented to show that attempts to 
classify pupils homogeneously on any 
one basis create problems with respect to 
other factors; and in any compromise 
plan pupils in a class will vary almost as 
much in any one skill or subject as they 
would if there had been no attempt to 
make a group or grade stand for some 
level of progress. One is forced to reach 
the conclusion that, whatever the system 
of classification and promotion of pupils, 
the major responsibility for adapting in- 
struction to individual differences rests 
with the classroom teacher. 


29 Actually grouping by subject has been 
suggested and tried in the elementary school. 
See D. H. Russell, “Interclass Grouping for 
Reading Instruction in the Intermediate Grades,” 
of Educational Research, 39:462-70, 
1946. 
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Or att the possible causes of traffic 
accidents, the driver gives us most 
concern. Authorities claim he is responsi- 
ble for 80 to go per cent of all accidents 
[19]+—some would say as high as 96 per 
cent. [1] Much time and money have 
been spent to improve driving behavior. 
Statistically these attempts have been 
reasonably effective. Some of them hold 
good long-range promise for reducing 
accidents. There is reason to believe, 
however, that significant i#mediate prog- 
gress can be made through automatic 
devices and systems which will influence 
or substitute for the driver. 


A THEORY OF DRIVER 
BEHAVIOR 


During the past thirty years investiga- 
tors have searched for characteristics 
common to drivers in accidents. Their 
search has ranged from single measure- 
ments of vision, hearing, depth perception, 
and reaction time to analysis of sub- 
tle personality differences. But their find- 
ings have been disappointing. In almost 


*Dr. Malfetti is executive officer of the 
Safety Education Project at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

+Figures in brackets refer to items in Bib- 
liography, p. 110. The number after a colon is 
the page reference. 


all instances, the relationship of these 
characteristics to accident frequencies has 
been slight, because driving is a highly 
complex task. Consideration of this task 
and the many forces which influence it 
(for example, compensations—the older 
man making up in judgment what he 
lacks in reaction time) suggests that 
driver behavior at any moment is a point 
on a continuum, with safe driving at one 
end and unsafe driving at the other. 
The initial position and stability of this 
point are determined largely by the 
characteristics of the individual. Some of 
these have a constitutional basis; others 
develop over time. Most are a combina- 
tion of both. Examples are (1) physical 
characteristics such as age, size, sex, and 
condition of the body; (2) physiological 
characteristics such as sensory discrimi- 
native capacities, perceptual abilities, re- 
sponse capacities, and central and au- 
tonomic nervous system functioning; (3) 
intellectual characteristics such as the 
ability to learn, comprehend, remember, 
and judge; (4) personality characteristics 
such as basic emotional adjustment, mo- 
tivation, attitudes; (5) social character- 
istics such as role in society and socio- 
economic level; and (6) educational 
characteristics such as formal and in- 
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formal driver training, and appreciation 
of the traffic safety problem. 

In constant interaction with these 
characteristics are hundreds of forces, 
usually transient, which relate to a par- 
ticular driving episode. Examples are the 
behavior of other drivers, presence of 
enforcement officials, signals, flow of 
traffic, and conditions and characteristics 
of both highway and vehicle. Also in- 
fluencing the driver are such factors as 
where he is going, how much time he has 
to get there, what he has been eating and 
drinking, how he is feeling, what he is 
thinking about, looking at, and listen- 
ing to, and his immediate relationship 
with his passengers, his wife, his boss, 
and other persons important in his life. 

As these forces interact with one an- 
other and with the characteristics of the 
individual, they may move the point 
representing driver behavior toward the 
safe or the unsafe end of the continuum.' 
Forces moving the point toward the 
safe end are positive; those moving it 
toward the opposite are negative. Forces 
which move the point only slightly are 
weak; those which move it considerably 
are strong. 

The position of the point on the con- 
tinuum differs markedly among individ- 
uals. For some drivers it is so close to 
unsafe that a minimum of negative forces 
makes them dangerous. For others, the 
point is far enough from the unsafe end 
that even considerable negative forces 
might not be harmful. The position of 
the point may also vary markedly in a 
person from day to day ‘(he may be unu- 
sually fatigued or emotionally upset), or 
even from moment to moment when 

1Some characteristics and forces are so in- 
terrelated that assignment to either category is 
arbitrary. In general, characteristics are inherent 
in the driver and more or less permanent, while 


forces originating outside the driver are more 
transient. 


strong forces like alcohol or drugs are 
operative. 

But most important is the understand- 
ing that for each driver, the unsafe end 
of the continuum can be reached. When 
sufficient negative forces are operative, 
no one is immune to unsafe driver be- 
havior.” 

Within the theory of driver behavior, 
two approaches to the reduction of ac- 
cidents suggest themselves: (1) influenc- 
ing the characteristics of the driver and 
the many forces acting on him so that 
his behavior will be closer to the safe end 
of the continuum; (2) developing and 
utilizing automatic devices and systems 
that signal the approach to the unsafe end 
and actually take control of the vehicle 
if the driver fails to heed the warning. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE DRIVER 


Correcting physical and physiological 
defects, and influencing attitude, person- 
ality, and education are means to im- 
prove driver behavior. While many good 
programs exist, much needs to be done. 

First, there should be a systematic plan 
for rewarding good driving. It is unfor- 
tunate that enforcement seems synony- 
mous with punishment. Certainly psy- 
chology has established that reward is a 
highly effective and more lasting 
fluence on human behavior. 

Second, while it has been shown | 22 
that formal courses in driver education 
produce better driving records, there are 
indications that a better job could be 
done. One of the important elements 
seems to be the teacher. We need to de- 


2 This theory parallels a phenomenon in 
chemistry. Elements and compounds have dif- 
ferent melting points. From element to element 
and compound to compound the range of melt- 
ing points is great, yet there is not a known 
substance that will not melt or decompose un- 
der sufficient heat. 
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termine the competencies of successful 
teachers, then set standards for selecting 
and training them, thereby improving 
the courses. How best to teach percep- 
tion and judgment, how to determine 
the value and nature of the retraining 
of drivers are other areas to be explored. 
In addition, the benefits of some proved 
[16] educational techniques for influenc- 
ing behavior—group-discussion decision 
for example—have hardly been noticed. 

Third, we need to know more about 
anxiety. Most of us are aware of the 
ineffectiveness of “safety by the ton.” 
Almost daily we witness the weakness of 
scare technique, which may range from 
gruesome pictures in the newspapers to 
radio and television warnings that you 
may never get there alive. A certain 
amount of anxiety (fear) is desirable for 
the learning process; too much decreases 
the learning probability. What is the 
most effective amount and how should it 
be conveyed? The answer would be par- 
ticularly helpful for mass communica- 
tion. 

Finally, we must learn more about 
identification and emulation as influences 
on attitudes and behavior relating to 
traffic safety, particularly for children 
in relation to parents, teachers, police- 
men, coaches, other authority figures, 
and neighborhood gangs. Albert Schweit- 
zer said, “Example is not the main way 
to teach, it is the only way.” 

I believe that these programs hold prom- 
ise, and I have discussed them elsewhere 
at greater length.[17] But programs 
which hope to modify the personality 
and attitude of the driver face a dilemma. 
The significant personal characteristics 
seem to be so highly personal that it is 
uneconomical at best, and perhaps hope- 
less, to do anything about them for the 
limited purpose of improving driver be- 
havior. The important characteristics 


usually have deep roots in all areas of 
the driver’s life. How realistic is it to 
hope for change? In addition, changing 
personality and attitudes takes much 
time and effort—more than the urgent 
traffic safety problem permits us to 
spend. 

Besides, educational programs in par- 
ticular have other limits. One of these 
is imposed by the fact that some tran- 
sient forces can override or dilute the 
influence of education. For example, a 
person intoxicated beyond a defined de- 
gree no longer uses either his education 
or his judgment. Fatigue and severe emo- 
tional stress exert much the same influ- 
ence. A recent study [5] showed that 
from 1950 to 1957, 49 per cent of the 
drivers killed in single car accidents in 
Westchester County, New York, were 
legally drunk (0.15 per cent by weight 
of alcohol in the heart blood). 

This statement of limits is in no way 
meant to discredit attempts to influence 
driver characteristics. The human being 
as a biological and physiological entity 
does not change much; in the long view 
he may be the most constant factor in 
the driving situation. Improved under- 
standing of his characteristics and meth- 
ods for influencing them will eventually 
vield beneficial results. We have, after 
all, many huge educational systems and 
institutions based on this premise. In ad- 
dition, research into human character- 
istics is seldom wasted. The results may 
be valuable outside of or in addition to 
the areas scrutinized. Nevertheless, influ- 
encing the characteristics of the driver 
is a long-range approach to accident re- 
duction. 


FORCES WHICH ACT ON 
THE DRIVER 


Though some critics [21, 20] would 
take issue, let us assume that automotive 
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engineers, highway engineers, and traf- 
fic engineers are doing their best to im- 
prove traffic safety through the design 
of automobiles, highways, and traffic sys- 
tems. This will leave primarily psycho- 
logical forces to discuss. 

A recent television show implied that 
a man caused a traffic accident because 
he was worried about his job. Worry 
may have contributed to the accident, 
but did it cause it? Thousands of driv- 
ers who do not have accidents are also 
worried about their jobs. Other forces 
must have been involved. An analogy 
from chemistry comes to mind. There 
is a technique called titration which is 
used to measure the concentration of an 
unknown substance. First an indicator 
is added to the unknown; then a known 
substance is added drop by drop. When 
the indicator changes color, computa- 
tions establish the concentration of the 
unknown. The tendency might be to say 
that the last drop was the most impor- 
tant, because it produced the color 
change. Actually all drops were impor- 
tant. We sometimes isolate and credit a 
force with causing an accident simply 
because it was last in sequence, whereas 
in reality it was one of many contribut- 
ing forces. 

One authority refers to the “last drop” 
as the “trigger episode.” In his own clini- 
cal analysis of accidents he has assem- 
bled no fewer than 250 different charac- 
teristics and forces contributing to 
accidents. He concludes that the “trig- 
ger episode . . . is but the detonation of 
a far more powerful surcharge of etiol- 
ogies.” [25:168] 

Of the many psychological forces act- 
ing on the driver, which are the more 
important? And which are controllable 
in any systematic fashion? Suppose it is 
found that a strong negative force is an 


argument with one’s wife. How do we 
go about preventing arguments and other 
negative forces? I assert that most of the 
forces interact with one another and 
with characteristics of the driver so com- 
pletely that they are effective only as a 
composite, and that any attempt to iso- 
late specific forces in accidents is largely 
a waste of time. This is one reason why 
it is unlikely that a “psychological vac- 
cine” for immunizing against traffic ac- 
cidents will ever be developed. Vaccines 
are limited to providing immunity to a 
specific agent.* Nevertheless we look for- 
ward with interest to the results of the 
studies conducted at the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University and the Har- 
vard School of Public Health, especially 
to what will be revealed about the causes 
of accidents, particularly about the 
driver. 

3 There are some interesting parallels between 
susceptibility to poison ivy and unsafe driver 
behavior which end with developing vaccines 
for immunity. Recent studies (Albert M. Klig- 
man, “Poison Ivy (Rhus) Dermatitis: An Ex- 
perimental Study,” American Medical Associa- 
tion Archives of Dermatology, 77:155, 158-59, 
February 1958) establish that no one is immune 
to poison ivy. Mildly sensitive persons can 
withstand average, casual exposure to the plant. 
But the minutest traces of sap will cause a 
dermatitis in highly sensitive people. Several 
subjects who thought they were immune were 
brought to grief when, contrary to advice, they 
rubbed themselves with leaves and even chewed 
them. The study also established that sensi- 
tizability varies markedly not only among per- 
sons, but even in different periods of the same 
person’s life, and while there are unknowns re- 
lated to susceptibility, the degree of exposure 
within a certain time span is most important. 
Obviously what is needed to protect against 
poison ivy is knowledge of the plant so that it 
can be avoided, and a vaccine to immunize 
against its effects. Such a vaccine is being de- 
veloped. Here the parallel ends, for exposure 
to accident situations is so great in America— 
with seventy million cars on the road—that ad- 
vice to avoid accident situations is gratuitous, 
and a vaccine to immunize against the com- 
plexity of forces which produce unsafe driving 
is very unlikely. 
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NORTHWESTERN AND 
HARVARD STUDIES 


Thus far most programs to improve 
driver behavior have been based on 
limited research, the inclinations and best 
guesses of safety professionals, and in- 
sights derived from many disicplines re- 
lated in one way or another to traffic 
safety. No large-scale depth studies have 
been made of the causes of traffic acci- 
dents. 

About a decade ago epidemiologists 
[4] became actively interested in traffic 
accidents, which are said to be somewhat 
like disease: the host is the driver, the 
agent is the vehicle, and the environment 
is largely highway and traffic conditions. 
The Northwestern and Harvard studies 
use the epidemiological approach and 
an interdisciplinary case study technique. 
A physician, a psychologist, and an en- 
gineer go immediately to the scene of 
an accident and thoroughly investigate 
the causes. The psychologist and the 
physician examine the vehicles, observe 
the road situation, and within days after 
the accident interview the persons in- 
volved and examine their mental and 
physical status. The engineer observes 
the road situations and vehicles at the 
scene and conducts post-accident investi- 
gations. A consolidated report is made. 
The studies will include intensive investi- 
gation of approximately 1,000 traffic ac- 
cidents. 

Although these studies are carefully 
planned and come about as close as is 
possible to discovering the causes of acci- 
dents, yet some of their own designers 
recognize important limitations. 

1. Since the case study is ex post facto, 
definite demonstrations of causes can 
rarely be made with a high degree of 
confidence. [9:26] Furthermore, direct 
questioning at the scene of an accident is 


difficult because of stress or trauma, and 
answers that are obtained are usually 
fragmentary. [10:16] 

2. There are hundreds of possible 
causes in interaction with the driver, the 
car, and the road. Even if a group small 
enough to be meaningful can be isolated 
from a particular accident, it is doubtful 
that these same causes will interact again 
to produce an accident. Such groupings 
therefore have little preventive value. 
[9:15] 

3. A depth examination of all possible 
causes can consume much time. One of 
the classic examples of the case approach 
is the Civil Aeronautics Board Report 
made for some of the spectacular com- 
mercial aviation accidents. These are nar- 
ratives based on intensive and sometimes 
ingenuous investigations. As many as ten 
to fifteen man-years may be spent look- 
ing into a single accident. The Board 
then designates a “probable cause.” [9:45] 
Obviously so much time cannot be de- 
voted to traffic accidents, but how much 
can the investigative depth be reduced 
and yet be meaningful? 

It seems likely that the Northwestern 
and Harvard studies will produce more 
of value in relation to the car and the 
road than to the driver. Man will prob- 
ably emerge as the chief factor in acci- 
dents, and the least predictable. Further 
studies of driver characteristics will un- 
doubtedly be recommended, and al- 
though the field of investigation will 
have been narrowed, a long, hard task 
will still be ahead. 

My intent is not to disparage the ul- 
timate utility of these studies. They will 
help sort out the more important causes 
of accidents and give us insights into 
how these can be combatted. My intent 
is to emphasize that the results of these 
studies are largely long-range. We need 
more immediate solutions. 


— 
. 
. 
. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
VEHICLE 


The difficulty of doing something im- 
mediate about the driver has led many 
persons to concentrate on improvements 
in the vehicle and the road. The most 
significant vehicular activity, which is 
called “packaging,” has received the ac- 
tive interest and endorsement of epi- 
demiologists. 

There are two collisions in an acci- 
dent: one is the collision of the vehicle 
with another object, usually a vehicle; 
the second is the impact of the riders 
against the interior of the vehicle. It is 
the second collision which is directly re- 
sponsible for damages or death to driver 
and passengers. On the basis of carefully 
regulated studies [2, 3] it might be esti- 
mated that if cars were constructed for 
proper packaging, as many as 75 per 
cent of the fatalities could be reduced 
to injuries. Proper packaging, as it has 
thus far been developed, includes: (1) 
doors which will not open on impact; 
(2) seats and cushions which will not 
become displaced on impact; (3) energy 
absorbing interiors; (4) adequate devices 
to keep people in their seats on impact. 

Improved packaging should be de- 
veloped, endorsed, and built into auto- 
mobiles, perhaps even on a compulsory 
basis. It will doubtless reduce fatalities 
and the severity of injuries suffered in ac- 
cidents. During 1957, however, in addi- 
tion to 38,500 fatalities, there were 1,400,- 
000 injuries (5,000,000 if one accepts the 
United States Public Health Service fig- 
ures) and at least $5,300,000,000 in eco- 
nomic losses due to traffic accidents. 
[23:13 and 40] Hence the phenomenally 
high and sometimes prohibitive auto in- 
surance rates. And while fatalities per 
vehicle mile are decreasing, injury rates 
and economic losses are on the upswing. 


With engineering wisdom we might go 
a step beyond packaging and try to 
prevent accidents. Epidemiologists are 
preventive specialists. Why should they 
limit themselves to the prevention neces- 
sary after the accident, especially when 
automatic devices—in fact entire auto- 
matic systems—can prevent such acci- 
dents. [26] 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ROAD 


Traffic engineers, highway engineers 
and planners work toward accident re- 
duction through improvements in the 
road. In the past decade they have made 
considerable strides. The major approach 
of traffic engineers is through improved 
traffic flow and control. There are few 
universal forces as powerful as bumper- 
to-bumper traffic to push the driver to- 
ward the unsafe end of his continuum. 

Highway engineers strive to improve 
the technical features of the road; for 
example, they would eliminate cross- 
roads. They have to get much highway 
out of the highway-building dollar. Both 
highway and traffic engineers are inter- 
ested in improvements which do not in- 
terfere with traffic flow or introduce 
prohibitive costs into highway construc- 
tion. They are also interested in safety 
which does not interfere with the basic 
social purpose of the motor vehicle— 
transportation of people and goods and 
services as rapidly as possible. 

Automatic devices to improve traffic 
flow are already in use and increasing 
daily in number. (The City of Baltimore 
has electronic counters, routers, and sig- 
nal changers.) But the highway engineers 
have not been so interested in automatic 
devices for safety as one might expect. 
They seem to overlook the converse of 
improved safety through improved traf- 
fic flow: improved traffic flow through 
improved safety. (Accidents do not do 
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anyone’s traffic flow any good.) And 
once in a while they team up with auto- 
motive engineers in some unfortunate 
oversights in design leading to such con- 
ditions as “highway hypnosis” and “ve- 
locititis.” 


HIGHWAY HYPNOSIS AND 
VELOCITITIS 


On expressways, hypnotism has joined 
the do-it-yourself projects. Staring fix- 
edly ahead at a monotonous road for 
long periods while being lulled by the 
hum of engine and tires, and barely hav- 
ing to move the steering wheel, soon 
induces a condition resembling hypnosis. 
Along with hypnosis goes velocititis, a 
condition which arises from sustained 
high speed. After a half hour or so on 
a turnpike, one may lose concept of 
speed and space; 60 mph feels like 45. 
To slow to 25 mph for an exit ramp can 
feel somewhat like stalling the engine. 

The automotive engineers in design- 
ing for comfort and ease of driving, and 
the highway engineers in designing for 
traffic flow, have in large part created 
these two hazardous conditions, but they 
have turned them over to others to solve 
and the results are unfortunate. Suggested 
methods [11:5] to overcome the forces 
inducing highway hypnosis are: 

Sing. Whenever you feel bored or sleepy, 
start singing at the top of your voice. 

Chew a pack of gum. Most folks are con- 
tent with a stick or two at a time, but as a 
hypnosis antidote, chew a big wad—a full 
pack or at least a half pack. 

Take off your right shoe. Many drivers 
find the vibration of the gas pedal stimulat- 
ing enough on a stocking foot to be help- 
ul. 

Take a whiff of smelling salts. One or two 
whiffs will snap anybody awake until he 
can reach a safe pull-out point. Some get 
the same results from taking half a lemon. 

Sit on something hard. A few magazines, 


or even a piece of thin plywood, make a re- 
freshing change from a soft cushion. 
Hypnosis results from a reduction of the 
total stimuli received from both inside 
and outside. To avoid hypnosis the num- 
ber of stimuli should be increased. In a 
car on a highway this must be done 
automatically. The devices to do it 
should be built into the car, perhaps in 
association with the road. The engineer- 
ing wisdom which gives us progress must 
build into the situation the solutions 
to the problems the progress creates 


AUTOMATIC DEVICES 


While the approach of automatic de- 
vices is new, it does promise immediate 
reduction of accidents. The devices 
might range from those that warn the 
driver to those that take control if he 
fails to heed the warning, or that auto- 
matically substitute for him. Overloading 
of electric wires is guarded against by 
circuit breakers and fuses. The human 
body also has its fuses. If a person at- 
tempts to exceed the capacity of his body 
to perform, his respiratory center renders 
him unconscious. Why cannot driver be- 
havior also have its fuses? 

The fuse concept fits well the possible 
function of automatic devices. If the 
skills and coordinations necessary for 
driving can be determined, so can the 

4When it was discovered by bread manu- 
facturers that white bread sold more readily 
than brown bread, flour was bleached. But 
when it was realized that major nutritional in- 
gredients were lost in the bleaching, the bread 
companies did not ask educators to train the 
consumer to put the ingredients back in, they 
took that task upon themselves. We do not 
train consumers to pasteurize milk. This is done 
before delivery. We do not ordinarily train 
people to boil their own drinking water. Puri- 
fication is accomplished before the water 
reaches them. Why do we expect to train peo- 
ple to remedy situations caused by deficiencies 
in automotive and highway design? Why should 


not these remedies also be built into the prod- 
ucts? 
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minimum levels at which these should 
exist for safety. Devices can then be 
developed to warn the driver of danger. 
If he fails to heed these warnings, con- 
trol can be taken from him. If his “fuse” 
is bad or “burnt out” before he attempts 
to drive, operating the vehicle will be 
automatically impossible. 

In measuring skills and coordinations, 
several directions are possible. One is 
vehicle control responses. Typical of 
these are: (1) frequency, amplitude, and 
speed of brake application and steering 
wheel manipulations, and (2) frequency, 
amplitude, and speed of accelerator ad- 
justment. Wheel correction movements 
are illustrative of automatic devices at 
work. No matter how perfect the engi- 
neering of car and road, a certain num- 
ber of appropriate steering wheel correc- 
tions per driven distance are essential. 
It is possible to design a mechanism that 
would slow down and halt a car unless 
the appropriate corrections were made. 
This would minimize accidents due to 
heart attacks, falling asleep, and intoxica- 
tion. 

Another possible measure is tension 
responses. Typical of these are: (1) 
strength of the driver’s grip on the steer- 
ing wheel; (2) measures of the psycho- 
galvanic reflex, possibly taken from the 
steering wheel itself; (3) heart rate meas- 
ures. Automatic devices triggered by 
pre-specified values of these measures 
might provide warnings of personal re- 
actions a driver is otherwise unaware of, 
or they might relieve him of control. 
Several other measures are not easily 
classified—for example, frequency and 
magnitude of head movements, and 
breathing cycle characteristics, to name 
two. Hand tremor is another. Suppose 
it is discovered that the intoxicated and 
unsafe driver suffers hand tremor to a 
defined degree. It is a simple matter to 


develop an electronic ignition switch in- 
corporating a maze pattern that will 
prevent someone with an excessive hand 
tremor from starting a car. It would be 
an added advantage if hand tremor were 
found to be characteristic of all unsafe 
drivers. And if some critical index like 
this did appear, it would illustrate the ef- 
fectiveness of automatic devices. There 
would be no moralizing, no attempt to 
influence the driver’s personality or any 
other part of his life. In effect, he would 
be told that, whatever the reason, he 
was demonstrably incapable of safe driv- 
ing and therefore was not permitted to 
drive. The operation of the devices 
would be determined by demonstrable 
driving skill alone. 


CRITERIA FOR SAFE AND 
UNSAFE DRIVING BEHAVIOR 


In addition to providing data useful 
for developing automatic devices, a de- 
termination of the needed driving skills 
can help establish performance criteria. 
Traffic investigators have not devoted 
sufficient effort to devising valid and 
sensitive measures of driver performance, 
especially in view of the unreliability of 
the accident criterion. (A particular type 
of behavior may or may not result in an 
accident, and if it does it may not be 
reported.) Performance criteria® are fun- 


5In addition to performance criteria (abso- 
lute minimum demonstrable skills needed to 
operate a car anywhere, anytime) situational 
criteria (flexible skills applied to particular situ- 
ations) are needed to evaluate driver perform- 
ance at the attitudinal, conceptual, perceptual, 
and judgmental levels. The latter lend them- 
selves to pencil and paper tests through which 
a wide range of driver behaviors can be evalu- 
ated and predicted without physical danger. 
The research group with which the author is 
affiliated is currently attempting to establish 
situational criteria by using a critical incident 
technique—asking authorities to describe inci- 
dents of good and bad driving, and distilling 
from these descriptions a criterion for driver 
behavior. 
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damental for the advancement of many 
safety projects. 

As promising as they are, however, au- 
tomatic devices cannot prevent all acci- 
dents. Furthermore, the coordinations 
and skills on the basis of which they are 
developed change with each change in 
the technique of operating an automobile. 
For example, the skill needed to operate 
a clutch and shift gears is no longer uni- 
versally necessary. Even though no sig- 
nificant changes in operational methods 
have taken place in the last four decades, 
there are indications of some in the off- 
ing. General Motors has an experimental 
car (Firebird II]) which replaces the 
steering wheel, throttle, and brake pedal 
with a single control integrating all three. 
The control stick is moved sideways to 
operate the steering, forward to control 
acceleration, and backward to apply the 
brake. [8:118-19] If some version of this 
car reaches the mass market, operational 
skills will certainly have to be redefined. 

An assignment given the vice-presi- 
dent of an oil company was to predict 
petroleum consumption in the United 
States a hundred years from now. About 
one-half of refined petroleum products 
is used by automobiles. The oilman said 
he believed that very little, if any, pe- 
troleum would be used for automobiles 
fifty years from now. In the near future, 
cars would be electrically powered. He 
explained the relative ease of developing 
electronic control devices for electrically 
powered cars because of the same power 
source for both systems. The New York 
Times recently gave some support to his 
prediction. Two electric cars will be in 
production within a year, and they will 
alter the driving task appreciably. [7] 
Ironically enough, just as research® is 


6 The writer and his associates have estab- 
lished a research design for an analysis of the 
coordinations and skills needed for safe driving. 


setting out to determine the skills needed 
in driving, the operational processes show 
signs of change. This emphasizes the 
necessity for thinking ahead. While we 
are seeking solutions to current prob- 
lems, we must also project five, ten, 
fifteen years from now and consider 
what types of vehicles we shall have and 
how we shall drive them. Only as we 
visualize the future can we hope to keep 
our solutions abreast of the problems. 
And so with automatic devices: though 
they can help immediately in accident 
reduction, the outlook is necessarily 
short-range. All the more reason to get 
the research needed for these devices 
underway at once. With luck, mecha- 
nisms should be ready within one year 
after measurements have begun (and 
there is every indication that cost is 
feasible). 


ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 


We must also look into the potential 
for comprehensive electronic systems to 
supplement and ultimately substitute for 
the judgment of the driver. There seems 
little doubt that the tools for the elec- 
tronic control of traffic are now in the 
hands of scientists and technicians. In- 
deed, some remarkable progress has been 
made. 

When various proposed systems are 
examined, the relation of electronic traf- 
fic control to highway engineering is at 
once clear. With the exception of a 
radar-like device already tested by the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, which of- 
fers collision protection through appara- 
tus installed within the vehicle, all the 
approaches call for electronic installa- 
tions in and along the highway. Some 


Instrumentation for measurements has already 
been suggested to design engineers, and some 
large-scale cooperative enterprise should be un- 
derway by the time this article appears. 
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involve complementary equipment in the 
car itself. The Bendix proposal has the 
merit of being almost immediately avail- 
able. Thus it offers an aid to safety as 
soon as quantity manufacture appears 
feasible. The device is described by the 
Benedix research laboratories [15:25-29] 
as emitting a beep-beep warning sound 
when the car approaches another car 
or object ahead. The intensity of the 
signal varies directly with distance from 
the hazard. Tests have shown its special 
value in conditions of fog, darkness, poor 
visibility, or driver inattention and fa- 
tigue (highway hypnosis). It warns the 
driver in time for him to take appropri- 
ate action, but it can also be designed 
to take control from him by acting on 
the braking system. 

Other proposals, all involving highway 
installations, are being considered for a 
program of much longer range. Systems 
can be longer-lived than the devices we 
discussed, because they largely involve 
keeping a vehicle safely placed laterally 
on a road, and preventing collisions— 
two characteristics of the driving situa- 
tion not likely to change as quickly as 
the manual techniques needed to operate 
a car. 

The basic system described [27:5-15] 
by electronics scientists with the Radio 
Corporation of America utilizes a cable 
and inductance loops buried in the high- 
way. The loops, actuated by passage of 
any car over them, can perform several 
functions. The installation in its sim- 
plest form actuates a series of lights at 
the side of the road. Lights behind the 
car will serve to warn vehicles following 
in the same lane (especially useful in fog 
and under other conditions causing poor 
visibility), while lights actuated ahead 
of the car will signal its approach to on- 
coming traffic (of special significance 
around a curve or over the crest of a 


hill). This type of warning requires no 
equipment in the car. To proceed a step 
further, rear-end collisions (a major 
problem on turnpikes) can be averted. 
The following car is equipped with a re- 
ceiver which will be excited by a “flying 
tail” of electronic warning signals emitted 
from the roadway under the influence of 
the vehicle ahead as it passes over the 
loops buried in the highway. These sig- 
nals will be translated into visual or audi- 
tory warnings in the rear car, varying 
in intensity with proximity to the car 
ahead. Thus the driver gets his warning 
from the dashboard of his car, rather than 
from lights along the roadside. This has 
the obvious advantage of being uninflu- 
enced by weather conditions and poor 
visibility. 

As for the cable buried in the roadway 
—running down the center of the traffic 
lane and carrying a high frequency cur- 
rent—it can influence sensing devices 
mounted on a car to warn of the ve- 
hicle’s deviation from the center of the 
lane. It will actuate an indicator within 
the car. 

As a final stage, both the “flying-tail” 
system and the guidance cable can com- 
pletely take over operation from the 
driver. The former can act upon the ac- 
celerator and brake to prevent collision; 
the guidance cable can rectify deviations 
from the center of the lane through the 
car’s steering mechanism. 

This summary description of the prin- 
cipal systems being studied does not 
cover the many variants possible for 
greater refinement in traffic management 
and in supplying information to the 
driver. For instance, the existence of a 
high-frequency carrier current in the 
guidance cable could permit voice com- 
munication to the driver without any 
addition to the road installation. Thus the 
driver may be informed of route num- 
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bers and other pertinent data in ap- 
proaching an intersection, or receive 
warnings with respect to weather con- 
ditions, unfavorable roads, or other haz- 
ards along the route. Similarly, the de- 
tectors may serve as traffic counters and 
speed controllers. The driver may be in- 
formed that he is speeding. Other func- 
tions can influence the timing of traffic 
lights proportional to traffic flow. Merely 
by reducing congestion and regulating 
traffic flow it is likely, the traffic engi- 
neers point out, that a significant meas- 
ure of additional highway safety can 
be achieved. 

Experts expect that the first use of 
the highway-to-car electronic systems 
will be on controlled-access highways 
such as turnpikes, with the driver re- 
turning to manual control and conven- 
tional operation upon leaving such a 
highway. Installations along rural high- 
ways without limited access are seen 
as in a more remote future. Urban ap- 
plications present special problems of 
their own. 

For these reasons, compatibility of 
equipment for different circumstances 
becomes a paramount factor in any de- 
vices and systems put into use. The 
non-equipped car must not be at a dis- 
advantage for conventional operation. 
The equipped car must maintain its ver- 
satility for conventional operation on 
highways not yet converted to electronic 
control. Finally, any device, whether in 
car or road, must have “fail-safe” at- 
tributes of proved dependability. 

Actual installation of the highway 
equipment is not seen as a major problem. 
As for equipment within the car, it has 
been suggested that until automobiles are 
electronically equipped at manufacture, 
detachable devices could be affixed when 
a car enters an electronically controlled 
turnpike, for use while traveling along 


it. Admittedly there will be a long pe- 
riod before all cars or all highways are 
equipped. 

The development of suitable devices 
and systems can safely be left to the 
electronics engineers and technicians; but 
these specialists cannot provide all the 
solutions, for they cannot envision all 
the needs. Clear-cut definitions? of the 
various traffic and safety problems (and 
some answers) must come from highway 
and motor vehicle administrators, auto- 
mobile manufacturers, enforcement of- 
ficials, legislators, highway and traffic en- 
gineers, safety specialists, physicians, 
psychologists, lawyers, and from the 
highway users themselves. The evidence 
is convincing that electronic systems 
hold a high potential for reducing traffic 
accidents. Every effort must be made to 
encourage, support and broadcast the 
results of research for the most rapid 
realization of benefits. 


SUMMARY 


Driver behavior at any moment is a 
point on a continuum which has safe 
driving at one end and unsafe driving at 
the other. The characteristics of the 
driver and the forces acting on him de- 
termine the position of the point on the 
continuuin. Unfortunately, if experience 
is a guide, influencing the characteristics 
of the driver is difficult and takes a long 
time. This does not mean, however, that 
the approach is fruitless. Long-range it 

7 The American Association of State High- 
way Officials, and the Highway Research 
Board of the National. Academy of Sciences 
have appointed interdisciplinary committees to 
explore the problems involved, particularly the 
research aspects. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
sponsoring an organization to encourage ex- 
ploration of electronic techniques for improv- 
ing traffic safety. Its primary functions are the 
cross-education of the many specialists, and 
keeping public and legislative information and 
support abreast of progress in research. 
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may yield great value, and scientific re- 
search will continually narrow the field 
for study. In addition, good research on 
human characteristics is seldom wasted, 
because the results usually provide in- 
sight into social problems beyond those 
specifically considered. 

The forces which act on a driver are 
complex and interact with one another. 
Isolating one to assess its role in an ac- 
cident might not be possible. However, 
as research progresses, it might be pos- 
sible to sort out from the larger volume 
significant groups or constellations of 
forces. This too will take time. Eventu- 
ally we will succeed, but meanwhile we 
continue to experience human suffering 
and a shocking waste of life and money. 
Traffic accidents must be reduced now. 

In recent years, electronics has made 
dramatic strides and in many instances 
has been able to deal with problems in a 
new dimension. Once the coordinations 
and skills needed in driving have been 
determined, and the major accident pat- 
terns identified, it is expected that elec- 
tronics will have the same success with 
respect to traffic accidents. 
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Edmund deS. Brunner, David S. Wilder, 
Corrine Kirchner, and John S. New- 
berry, Jr., An Overview of Adult Edu- 
cation Research. Chicago, Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the USA, 1959. 
273 pp. $4. ($2. to AEA members) 


The growth of adult education as a 
teaching discipline has been inhibited by 
the simple lack of anything unique to teach 
—or the lack of perception of such knowl- 
edge, at any rate. History it has, but in- 
separable, without violence, from that of 
the institutions and associations that spon- 
sor it. Methods it has, but not a monopoly 
on them. At every edge it shades off into 
social work, social science, therapy, or the 
common world of intellect. To become a 
discipline it must have focus; to become 
a science it must generate research, 

In this light, the publication of An Over- 
view of Adult Education Research is prob- 
ably the most important event in the his- 
tory of adult education since the founding 
of the first national association in its behalf, 
more than thirty years ago. For some time 
at least, this book will be the hub of the 
wheel on which our teaching of adult edu- 
cation will revolve, although each teacher 
may choose different spokes to relate it to 
the rim. 

Confining their scope to non-credit and 
non-vocational education alone, the au- 
thors, confronted with some 5000 titles of 
possible use, considered about 3000, elimi- 
nated half of those, and then annotated the 
rest. Rejecting agency types and subject- 
matter fields as unwieldy, they chose to 
focus on the adult student (learning, motiva- 
tion, attitudes, interests, participation) and 
on the problems of the educator (organ- 
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ization and administration, programming, 
methods, leadership) and of education at 
large (institutions, research, and evalua- 
tion). They next tried to weed out purely 
descriptive accounts of single programs or 
localities whose transferability to other sit- 
uations was untested; and to concentrate 
on “the search for useable generalizations.” 
After such massive exclusions, the wonder 
is the amount they still had that was worth 
consideration. 

It was inevitable that the sources would 
be overwhelmingly in the fields of sociology 
and social psychology: inevitable not only 
because of the background of the authors, 
but because that is where most research is 
done that has any relation to the educa- 
tional process in society. For many reasons, 
not many educators of adults are engaged 
in research. 

At the same time, the reader is naggingly 
aware of sources outside the purview of 
the psychologists and the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service from which research ore 
could have been mined. The whole field of 
psychiatric research into the nature and 
sources of “favorable change” (that is, learn- 
ing and attitude-formation) is left untapped, 
as is recent work on evaluation by the 
behavioral scientists. Four or five pages on 
the public school administrator surely do 
not exhaust the research in organization 
and administration—indeed, studies relevant 
to it are discussed at the end of the chapter 
preceding this topic, and at the beginning 
of the chapter following it. 

The major disappointment the book of- 
fers can be summed up, by analogy, in one 
of its own sentences about successful adult 
programs in public schools, as reported by 
two authors who “indicate 18 factors re- 
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lated to the excellence of adult education 
programs in public schools.” (They do 
not, however, define excellence.) Factors 
making research useful are freely implied 
throughout; but research is neither defined 
very clearly nor evaluated by stated criteria. 
In many cases the “findings” seem to be 
accepted because of the standing of their 
author; or results to be included because 
no one else had done that kind of study. 
Thus the book is not itself an encyclopedia 
of valid research, but rather an extended 
discussion of the kinds of study that are 
going on and that are needed. 

By the same token, the book as a whole 
might better have been entitled “An Over- 
view of Adult Education in the Light of Cer- 
tain Research.” There are discussions of 
adult education itself, and of the needs of 
educators and of training curricula, and 
assertions of educational philosophy that 
are not clearly derived from the research 
data more than from the authors’ own hab- 
its of mind. For myself, I welcome these 
obiter as giving the writing a kind of per- 
sonality that mere bibliographies cannot 
have, and that makes it a more teachable 
book, but this kind of personal opinion 
should not be confused with the definitive 
findings of a science. There is also a rather 
uncritical tendency in places to assume that 
a study by an administrator belongs under 
administration, and so on. There is an ex- 
emplary list of teaching objectives in the 
chapter on Administration, and a fine set 
of administrative criteria from another 
study is cited in the chapter on program- 
ming. There is the normal quota of labori- 
ous research proving what is self-evident, 
common knowledge, or trivial fact. More 
serious is the occasional tendency to con- 
fuse co-variance with causation; for exam- 
ple, lack of active participation in an or- 
ganization tends to cause lack of interest 
in its objectives. These are, in the main, 
the faults of the researchers cited rather 
than of the authors who cite them; but 
their very presence indicates how great is 
the need for new efforts to create an edu- 
cated judgment among educators themselves 


about the design, evaluation, and _ utiliza- 
tion of research bearing on their tasks. 

These are fond scoldings; I could have 
cited many passages that I admire. There 
should be widespread reading and discus- 
sion of the book as a whole among all 
educators of adults; there is already need 
to bring it up to date, as every year brings 
new quotas of research into our field. More- 
over, as Abbott Kaplan points out in his 
Research Review in Adult Education (ix, 
4, Summer 1959), there is a “paucity of 
studies dealing with the philosophy, values 
and objectives of adult education,” most of 
which are uncritically based even today 
“on formulations which date prior to 
World War II.” The self-image of the adult 
student, of the educator, of the institution, 
and their images of one another and of 
“the community” and its dynamics, are in 
urgent need of revision; and both philo- 
sophical criticism and process research must 
be sharp and continuous if we are not to 
dream on to oblivion. 

Joun Wacker Power 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Adolescent Through Fiction, by 
Norman Kiell. New York, Interna- 
tional Universities Press, Inc., 1959. 
345 Pp- $5.00. 


It used to be said of the brothers James 
that William, the psychologist, wrote like 
a novelist, and Henry, the novelist, wrote 
like a psychologist. Although the quip was 
not so intended, it was undoubtedly a 
greater compliment to William than to 
Henry, for while psychologists have not 
always been distinguished for the clarity of 
their prose, it is almost impossible to find 
a serious novelist whose work does not 
abound in psychological insights. Indeed, 
this was fully recognized by Freud, who 
wrote: 


Story tellers are valuable allies and their testi- 
mony is to be rated high, for they usually 
know many things between heaven and earth 
that our academic wisdom does not even dream 
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of. In psychological insight, indeed, they are 
far ahead of us ordinary people, because they 
draw from sources that have not yet been 
made accessible to science. 


Taking his cue from this, Norman Kiell, 
who teaches adolescent psychology at 
Brooklyn College, wrote his book, The 
Adolescent Through Fiction. 

Dr. Kiell has written an elementary text- 
book on adolescent psychology, but one 
with a difference. The difference is that 
for each point Dr. Kiell makes about the 
troubled but exciting world of the adoles- 
cent he presents an excerpt from contem- 
porary fiction that is intended both to 
dramatize and to illuminate the point. 
“Through fiction,” Dr. Kiell writes, “the 
student can come closer to the dynamics 
of adolescent development.” 

In addition to advancing the notion that 
fiction stimulates imaginative responses in 
the student of psychology, Dr. Kiell im- 
plies that the best fictional accounts of 
human behavior are no less truthful or real 
than the best scientific accounts. Psycho- 
logical facts are misleading and meaningless 
when removed from the specific human 
situation from which they were originally 
inferred. The facts one is presented with 
in, say, Gesell’s Youth have meaning only 
to the extent that each reader provides 
them with a context drawn from his own 
experience, which is to say, he becomes his 
own storyteller. But few of us are as adept 
at this as the novelist, whose artfulness is 
ultimately judged by his capacity to imagine 
and then develop situations in which hu- 
man beings reveal themselves. In other 
words, any good story presents plausibly 
arranged psychological facts. Few people 
have been as much aware of the novelist- 
as-practicing-psychologist as professional 
psychologists themselves, and the author 
provides in his introduction impressive quo- 
tations from scientists testifying to the 
valuable service that literature performs 
for psychology. 

The principal problem facing the author 
was the selection of appropriate literary 
material. Dr. Kiell has chosen widely and 


well, for among the fifty-four excerpts 
from novels about adolescents are the in- 
sights of Somerset Maugham (on physical 
development); James Joyce (on develop- 
ing equilibrium); Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark (on getting along socially); Thomas 
Mann (on the meaning of sex); H. G. 
Wells (on learning); and D. H. Lawrence 
(on becoming an adult, which, presumably, 
the United States Post Office does not op- 
pose). Some of these selections are not al- 
ways as cogent as the author imagines them 
to be, and there are some barely forgivable 
omissions (it is disappointing, for example, 
to find no excerpts from either The Catcher 
in the Rye or The Diary of Anne Frank). 
But in every instance there is undeniable 
pertinence. The author’s familiarity with 
the wide range of available material is evi- 
denced by a valuable bibliography of al- 
most 500 novels of adolescence; one of ar- 
ticles and books dealing with psychology 
and literature; and one of texts on adoles- 
cence. 

For anyone interested in knowing more 
about that increasing, impressive, and pow- 
erful minority group known as “adoles- 
cents,” this book will serve well. 


Net Postman 
New York University 


Public Schools and Moral Education, by 
Neil Gerard McCluskey, S.J. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 
1958. xii + 315 pp. $6.00. 


What Happened to Religious Education? 
by William Kailer Dunn. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. xv + 
346 pp. $5.00. 


Both of the works reviewed here are 
concerned with the question of moral and 
spiritual values in the public schools. Both 
of them deal with the “unresolved ambi- 
guity,” to use Father McCluskey’s phrase, 
or the “dilemma,” to use Father Dunn’s 
phrase, of a nation which believes that re- 
ligion should play a role in public educa- 
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tion, but which is so caught up in sectarian 
divisions and jealousies and so committed 
to rights of conscience and the free exercise 
of religion that it finds itself unable to ful- 
fill its commitment of belief or to imple- 
ment its stated policy of teaching moral 
and religious values in the public schools. 
The NEA Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, to cite a recent example, has stated 
that: “The teaching of moral and spiritual 
values in the public schools of the United 
States must be done without endangering 
religious freedom and without circumvent- 
ing the policy of separation of church and 
state.” If we are to take seriously the evi- 
dence assembled by Father Dunn in his 
study of the decline of religious teaching in 
the public elementary schools from 1776 to 
1861, and the evidence assembled by Father 
McCluskey in his study of the influence of 
Horace Mann, William T. Harris, and John 
Dewey on the formation of the public 
school philosophy of teaching moral and 
spiritual values, the conclusion to be drawn 
is that the stated policy of teaching moral 
and spiritual values can never be imple- 
mented. 

Stated in terms of Father Dunn’s study 
of the decline of religious teaching in the 
public elementary schools from 1776 to 
1861, the reason the policy of teaching 
moral and spiritual values can never be im- 
plemented is that “during the period from 
the Revolution to the Civil War, Christian 
doctrinal instruction declined in the ele- 
mentary public schools of the thirteen orig- 
inal states (and the District of Columbia) 
because religious and educational leaders 
gradually formed a conviction that, whereas 
religion itself belonged in public life and 
public education, the inculcation of sectar- 
ian doctrines in public schools constituted 
a violation of the rights of conscience and 
the democratic concept of the free exercise 
of religion.” Stated in terms of Father 
McCluskey’s study here reviewed, the rea- 
son the policy of teaching moral and spirit- 
ual values can never be implemented is that 
“the history of the common school, as seen 
through the work of Mann, Harris, and 


Dewey, has also made it painfully apparent 
that the American people have been caught 
in an unresolved ambiguity. They have 
charged the common school with a respon- 
sibility for character education but they do 
not have a common view as to what this 
entails.” 

Father McCluskey makes it clear that dis- 
agreement over a moral and spiritual values 
program is the inevitable result of the irrec- 
oncilable differences among conflicting re- 
ligions or philosophies or schemes of ulti- 
mate values. Hence, his first conclusion is 
that “after many decades of experimenting, 
the problem of moral education in the com- 
mon public school is more defiant of solu- 
tion than ever—is, in fact, insoluble.” The 
real question is whether religion can be 
separated from morality, whether character 
training must be rooted in religious values 
or related to religious sanctions. Advocates 
of nonsectarian and nondenominational re- 
ligious instruction have almost always been 
frustrated by the courts. Nearly all states 
specifically forbid the teaching of any doc- 
trine favorable to a single sect or distinctive 
of any religious group. The courts have re- 
peatedly reaffirmed the doctrine of religious 
liberty and have prevented invasions of 
rights of conscience. Hence, Father Mc- 
Cluskey’s second conclusion is, “The princi- 
ple that religious freedom in a religiously 
divided community requires the elimination 
of any teaching or practice from the com- 
mon school not acceptable to everyone 
makes it impossible to preserve any kind of 
traditional religion in the school.” 

The current absence of religion from the 
public schools is mainly attributable, Father 
McCluskey argues, to the historical working 
out of the nonsectarian principle espoused 
by Horace Mann. The process of religious 
exclusion was hastened by William T. 
Harris, who was opposed to religious teach- 
ing in the classroom, though he did not op- 
pose it in the appropriate setting of the 
church. The process of religious exclusion 
was brought to a completion by the work 
of John Dewey, whose naturalistic orienta- 
tion left no place for supernatural religion 
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either in or outside the school. Hence, 
Father McCluskey’s third conclusion is that 
“the value philosophies espoused by these 
three men have led to the widespread elimi- 
nation of religion from today’s schools.” 
Moreover, Father McCluskey finds the 
value philosophies espoused by Mann, 
Harris, and Dewey, consistent with the 
NEA Educational Policies Commission defi- 
nition of moral and spiritual values as “those 
values which, when applied to human be- 
havior, exalt and refine life and bring it into 
accord with the standards of conduct that 
are approved in our democratic culture.” 
Since the policy statement excludes religious 
sanctions from the public school classroom, 
Father McCluskey is led to his fourth con- 
clusion: “Because sanctions are limited to a 
secular order and cannot be normally re- 
lated to religious values, natural or super- 
natural, character education in the public 
schools is necessarily circumscribed by the 
purely secular order.” 

Finally, noting the growing concern over 
the development of a dual system of schools 
and the dangers of “parochialism,” Father 
McCluskey concludes: “Unless serious ef- 
forts toward compromise succeed in modi- 
fying present patterns, the American pub- 
lic school will of necessity become increas- 
ingly secular. This in turn will continue to 
augment the percentage of children in non- 
public schools placed there by parents who 
desire some religious orientation in the for- 
mal education of their children.” Father Mc- 
Cluskey’s conclusions do not of course coin- 
cide with those of Father Dunn, who holds 
that the tradition of protecting the rights 
of conscience can be balanced with the tra- 
dition that religion belongs in public educa- 
tion. He believes that “factual study of 
religion” and programs of “released time” 
are but rungs on the ladder which is leading 
to the return of religious instruction in the 
public schools. “A restoration of the tradi- 
tion that ‘religion belongs’ is one of the 
tasks of educators devoted to the ‘Ameri- 
can way of life,’” Father Dunn writes. “As 
religion comes back into public education, 
care must be taken that its operation does 


not violate the rights of conscience. Nor 
must overemphasis on these rights be al- 
lowed to strike down religious instruction 
again.” 

But Father Dunn, on a historical basis, 
and Father McCluskey, on a philosophical 
basis, demonstrate that unresolved histori- 
cal dilemmas and unrelieved philosophical 
ambiguities are not to be so casually writ- 
ten off by those who have appointed them- 
selves to state the educational policies of 
the nation. The contradiction which re- 
mains unresolved has been adequately 
stated, from the historical viewpoint, by 
Father Dunn, who writes: “In holding two 
convictions, namely that religion belonged 
in public education and that instruction in 
sectarian doctrines could not remain in the 
curriculum, the people whose writings have 
been examined created for themselves a 
dilemma, in the attempt to resolve which 
they eliminated both religion and sectarian- 
ism. Such seems not to have been their in- 
tent, but such was the result of their ac- 
tions. The struggle over sectarianism, then, 
and not hostility or indifference to religion 
as such mainly caused the decline of religi- 
ous teaching.” But it seems to this observer 
that Father Dunn now wishes to reproduce 
those struggles by introducing religious in- 
struction as a part of “the American way 
of life.” 

After reading the McCluskey and Dunn 
books, this reviewer has come to the con- 
clusion that the question of moral and spir- 
itual values in the public schools will never 
be resolved to the satisfaction of the con- 
tending parties. Though Father Dunn takes 
an optimistic view and Father McCluskey 
a pessimistic view about the possibility of 
introducing religious instruction in the pub- 
lic schools, both have assembled enough 
evidence to convince this reviewer of the 
futility of reproducing the sectarian strug- 
gles of the nineteenth century and the trag- 
edy of invalidating the rights of conscience 
of the eighteenth century. 


Ricuarp. D. Mosier 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Teaching of SPEAKING AND LISTENING in the Elementary School 
By Wilbert Pronovost, Boston University, 1959, 338 pp., $4.25 


Contains thirty-five illustrative lesson plans which correlate language arts instruction with 
the subjects taught in all grade levels from kindergarten through grade six. Embracing every 


phase of oral activity in the elementary school, this text will be of interest to all language 
arts teachers. 


TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
Benjamin S. Bloom, Editor, University of Chicago, 1956, 207 pp., paper, $1.75 


Designed to give the curriculum builder an insight into the principles of classifying objectives 
and, in turn, to help him to plan learning experiences and evaluating devices. 


Fundamentals of BASIC READING INSTRUCTION 
By Mildred A. Dawson and Henry A. Bamman, both of Sacramento State College, 1959, 304 pp., $4.25 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT, Second Edition 
By Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia, 1959, 559 pp., $5.50 
This new edition has been extensively revised and brought up-to-date, with particular atten- 


tion given to Physical Growth and Health, The Development of Motor Skills, and Mental 
Hygiene of Childhood. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS AND EDUCATION 
By Robert J. Havighurst, University of Chicago, Second Edition, 1952, 100 pp., paper, $1.25 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18 20 Cranfield Road, Toronto 16 


Two new WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Professional Books in Education 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 


A Report of the Greenbrier County Program 
“A unique text in the field of school-community interaction and a guide 
of great value to the practicing administrator.” 
Truman M. Pierce in the Introduction to 


ALCORN-LINLEY 


ISSUES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
A Book of Readings 
“. . . far and away one of the best that I have read in any field.” 
William H. Burton 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Chicago e Boston e Atlanta Dallas e Berkeley 


NEW DESIGNS IN HOMEMAKING IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
by Arleen Otto 100 pages $3.50 


Explores creative ideas and emerging practices in home and family life education for young 
adolescent boys and girls. Examples of practices provide the teacher with an expanding con- 
cept of homemaking programs. Ten program patterns illustrate ways in which schools have 
been organized to train boys and girls to be more satisfactory members of the family. 

A compendium of creative ideas is described and evaluated. Methods and resources looking 
toward future development of homemaking programs suggest implications for education as 
well as hypotheses for action research. 


GUIDANCE: AN INTEGRATING PROCESS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
by May A. Brunson 180 pages $5.25 


Presents a theory of education that places the individual student at the center of programs 
of higher education. The emphasis is on the whole student as he engages in the educational 
process and interacts with his total environment. 

The author establishes six universally applicable principles of administration—reciprocal 
activity, responsible participation, shared- concern, mutual respect, communication, and 
cooperation. 

The concept of integration is illustrated with examples of practices engaged in by colleges 
and universities throughout the country, The study, written by a university dean of women, 
is a truly valuable guide for administrators, teachers, and student personnel workers on any 
campus, 
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Science Manpower Project Monographs— 


A Guide to Engineering Education 
by FRANK W. ELLER (1958) 56 pages $1.00 


A helpful monograph for guidance workers and secondary school science teachers in 
advising students about careers in engineering. Suggests criteria for identifying po- 
tential engineers, describes the major branches in engineering, and outlines typical 
programs of study for each branch. An exhaustive list of engineering colleges is in- 
cluded, with notes about the special types of education they offer. 


Attitudes of Certain High School Seniors Toward Science 
and Scientific Careers 
by HUGH ALLEN, Jr. (1959) 64 pages $1.25 


By means of challenging questions relating to intelligence, career choice, and con- 
structive attitudes, an attempt was made to determine how some 3000 high school 
seniors reacted to science and the idea of following scientific careers. The Reaction 
Inventory used in the investigation is included in the book. 


Modern High School Physics: A recommended course of study 


by MEMBERS OF THE SCIENCE MANPOWER PROJECT (1959) 88 pages $1.50 


Prepared to meet the needs of classes in comprehensive senior high schools, the course 
of study recommended here incorporates materials resulting from recent advances in 
knowledge and gives special attention to the comprehension of basic theories and 
principles. Its specific suggestions for organization, content, and materials will be 
particularly useful to science teachers appraising their own physics courses of study. 


Modern High School Chemistry: A recommended course of study 


by EDWARD F. PIERCE In press 


Traces the development of chemistry as a modern science and presents selected con- 
cepts for unifying knowledge of the field. Content, materials, and approaches are made 
flexible enough for the teacher to adopt all or parts of this course guide in working 
with students. 


Dimensions, Units, and Numbers in the Teaching of 
Physical Science 
by RENEE G. FORD and RALPH E. CULLMAN In Press 


Methods of dimensional analysis, unit analysis, and certain number concepts and nota- 
tions are discussed to show how they can facilitate and clarify physical science learn- 
ings. It is believed that these methods can profitably be introduced in the modern high 
school physics course. 
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